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Edgar Allan Poe 
By ARTHUR RANSOME 
Author of “ The Stone Lady,” etc. 


Tue life of Edgar Allan Poe has been a battle- 
ground for his biographers. There is scarcely a 
fact in any one of the books that have been 
written about his career, that is not vehemently 
denied in another. His adventures or lack of 
adventure, instead of being a part of history, 
have become a wild kind of fairy tale, which all 
men twist all ways. The best life of him is that 
written by Mr. G. E. Woodberry, who very 
patiently disentangled as much as he could of 
this jumble of assertion and denial, and, veri- 
fying as many of the facts as possible, built the 
only book on Poe that induces any confidence in 
its trustworthiness. 

The important facts of Poe’s life were his 
works; I have made the following selection of 
comparatively unimportant details. 

His head was remarkable for its breadth across 
the temples, and height above the ears. His hair 
was dark and curly, his eyes grey, and so 
luminous as to be noticed by almost everyone 
who took the trouble to describe him. His 
mouth was immobile, contemplative. In the 
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wrinkles that fell from his nostrils was expressed 
something of his intellectual pride, in the two 
pronounced furrows that separated his brows, 
something of the struggle that made his life a 
continuous strain. He dressed quietly, spoke in 
a low though at the same time voluminous voice, 
and was, as a rule, exceedingly gentle in his 
manners, The exaggerated extravagant Poe of 
vulgar tradition showed himself only when 
drink, of which a quantity negligible by ordinary 
men was sufficient to unbalance him, had taken 
command of his faculties. 

He was born at Boston in 1809, the son of a 
harum-scarum father and a delicate mother, both 
poor players. When they left him an orphan 
before he was three years old, a Mr. Allan, a 
tobacco manufacturer, somewhat unwillingly 
adopted him, and brought him up as his son. 
The character of his precocious childhood and 
mistaken upbringing is well indicated by one of 
his early accomplishments. At the age of six 
he used to stand on Mr. Allan’s dessert table, 
arink healths to the company and make speeches. 
About this time the family moved to England, 
and he spent five years in a school at Stoke- 
Newington, whose master considered him clever 
but spoilt by too much money. In later life Poe 
seldom suffered from the same complaint. When 
he returned to America to finish his schooling 
he had already begun to write verse. At fourteen 
he had his first real experience of tragedy in an 
episode that, some have thought, determined the 
bent of his genius. He fell in love with a lady 
of thirty, whose death a year later filled him with 
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absolute despair, and sent him at night to her 
grave. The episode was an indication rather 
than the cause of his tendencies towards melan- 
choly brooding. At seventeen he entered the 
University of Virginia, where he lived riotously, 
lost money at card-playing, had no friends, and 
was so unsatisfactory that his guardian removed 
him in disgrace at the end of his first session, 
and gave him a stool in his counting-house. 
With the independence that already character- 
ised him, he discarded Mr. Allan almost at once, 
went to Boston, and published a slim book of 
verse. Reduced to penury, he enlisted as a 
private soldier, doing, curiously enough, quite 
well. He was a Sergeant-Major when, in 1829, 
Mr. Allan took him again into favour, procured 
his discharge, and got him admitted to West 
Point. Here, however, “his wayward and 
capricious temper made him at times utterly 
oblivious or indifferent to the ordinary routine 
of roll-call, drills, and guard duties,” and in 1831 
he was dismissed by Court Martial, and went 
without any money to Baltimore. He existed 
somehow or other, and when a Baltimore paper 
offered a prize for a short story, he was able to 
send in six, very neatly written out in a book, 
entitled “The Tales of the Folio Club.” One of 
them, “The MS. found in a Bottle,” secured the 
prize, and made its author richer by a hundred 
dollars, the friendship of some local men of 
letters, and his first definite encouragement. 
From this time he began regular contributions 
to the weekly papers, living with a widowed 
sister of his father, and her child Virginia, whom 
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he married in 1836, when he was twenty-seven 
and she not yet fourteen. For the next dozen 
years his life was spent in writing and re-writing, 
and in editorial work, now on one paper now on 
another, as, while his brains made him valuable, 
his irregularity brought him continual quarrels. 
He was perpetually bringing out new magazine 
schemes that were to capture the American 
public, and seems to have had very lofty ideas 
of the importance and dignity of journalism. He 
was not content, however, with the publicity of 
the newspaper columns, but published his “ Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque” in book form 
in two volumes, which were well reviewed but 
did not sell. He wrote poetry, most often founded 
on his earlier efforts, essays of various kinds, 
and criticisms of an outspoken, honest sort that 
were not common in those days, and made him 
exceedingly unpopular. He wrote more of his 
fantastic tales, and continually added to his 
reputation as a magazine writer, without much 
affecting the sale of his books. “The Raven,” 
which he published in 1845, set him instantly in 
the front rank of American authorship. It is 
still the most famous thing he wrote. 

During these years he moved about, now to 
Philadelphia, now to New York, as his work led 
him, settling at last in a pretty little cottage at 
Fordham. Here he lived with Virginia, now a very 
delicate woman of twenty-five, and her mother, 
who cared for him as if he had been a son. The 
house was also occupied by an assortment of pets, 
a bobolink, a parrot, and a tortoise-shell cat. In 
1847 Virginia died, and, two years later, after 
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writing “Eureka,” and driving himself frantic with 
incomplete love affairs, and drink, he died also, 
in hospital, on Sunday, October 7, 1849. It was 
a melancholy and undignified ending to an 
uncomfortable life. 

It is with definite relief that we turn from 
watching that painful, sordid struggle for exist- 
ence and self-respect, to the examination of his 
mind. There is something restful in the uni- 
formity of his intellectual attitude, that was 
miserably lacking in his harassed career. Poe’s 
work is remarkable for its versatile genius, but it 
is still more remarkable for the uniformity of its 
character in spite of its versatility. The man 
who writes many very different things, things so 
different as to suggest a dual, triple, or quadruple 
personality is not an uncommon phenomenon, 
but it is very rare to find a writer who produces 
so many varieties of work in so consistently 
uniform a spirit. Most people know Poe only by 
a single poem, “The Raven.” The tales are 
second to that in popularity. Few read his 
magazine articles, and fewer still his criticisms, 
while I have scarcely ever met a man who had 
read “Eureka” through. For a true conception 
of the extraordinary consistency of his mind a 
knowledge of all these things is needed, even the 
apparently futile fragments like the essays on 
“Maelzel’s Chess Player” and “Cryptography,” 
contributing their confirmatory evidence. In 
every one of them the spirit of workmanship is 
the same. Each one of these most diverse works 
might be referred to any other or to Poe. His 
mind was so vividly, so consciously itself, that 
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it could not, or did not take the trouble to alter 
its dress, even for the most different forms of 
labour. It is as if a man wore the same clothes 
for tramping, for dancing, for afternoon tea, for 
navvying or for speaking in the House of 
Commons. Whatever, Poe does, his manner is 
the same. At his moments of communion with 
the eternal stars, he is estimating their distances, 
he still wears his plain black coat, is even then 
ready to hazard one of his ridiculous and 
exasperating puns. It is consequently possible 
in discussing any one of his activities to discuss 
all—a grateful fact to the author of an article as 
short as this, where it would be impossible to 
consider even two of them, the stories and the 
poems, in sufficient detail to make the discussion 
worth while. 

What is the essential element in Poe’s mind 
that, blurred by his lack of humour, half 
obliterated occasionally by wild descents into 
extravagance and bathos, still marks every one 
of his works as peculiarly his own? A note of 
self-revelation in his “Marginalia” suggests 
though it does not supply the answer. “It is the 
curse,” he says, “of a certain order of mind that 
it can never rest satisfied with the consciousness 
of its ability to doa thing. Not even is it content 
with doing it. It must both know and show how 
it was done.” . 

Poe is always quite as delighted with the way 
of doing a thing as with the thing when done. 
He is always so interested in his methods that his 
works have about them a weird atmosphere, as 
if he had not written them, but had been present, 
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passionately observant, while they were being 
written by somebody else. Sometimes this 
fantastic supposition is made even more credible 
by other writings of hisown. More than once he 
used his pen to make a new thing out of a 
discussion of an old one, and on these occasions 
he dissects his own motives in so impersonal a 
fashion that it is difficult for the reader to 
remember that the author examining is in any 
way connected with the author undergoing 
examination. “The Raven,” for example, a pro- 
found piece of technique, quite apart from its 
matter (the relation between the matter and the 
form of Poe’s works must be considered in a 
moment) is scarcely more profound, and certainly 
not as surprising as “The Philosophy of Com- 
position,” in which its construction is analysed 
in the minutest detail, and Poe callously 
explains, as a fact of scientific rather than per- 
sonal interest, that the poem arose from the 
refrain “Nevermore,” and that this particular 
refrain was chosen on account of the possibilities 
of protracted emphasis given by “the long o as 
the most sonorous vowel in connection with r as 
the most producible consonant.” 

Analysis, analysis, and again analysis was the 
predominant passion of his mind. To every one 
of his works this passion contributed; in every 
one of them it is apparent as the habit of their 
author’s mind. Some of his articles are built of 
nothing else; “The Chess Player,” for example, 
in which he analyses the construction and 
motions of an automaton, and exposes the human 
agency that controlled it, or the essay on Crypto- 
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grams, where he made good his claim to the 
power of solving any cipher that might be 
brought before him. In most of his work, how- 
ever, this analytical passion only regulated the 
form, and, in doing this, distinguished it from 
that of any other writer of his day, and exercised, 
and still exercises a powerful influence on the 
development of literature in every department to 
which Poe contributed. But in some, even of 
the stories, the matter as well as the form was 
given him by his analytical powers. The three 
great stories, “The Purloined Letter,” “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget.” are perfect examples. Indeed, 
few of his imitators realised that there was any- 
thing specially remarkable in the form of these 
tales, while all of them saw very clearly the 
immense possibilities of the analytical matter. 
If they had seen the other also, modern detective 
tales would not have so contemptible an average 
level. It is weil that we should examine these 
three, and one or two others in which the matter 
is similarly analytical, before proceeding to 
discuss those other stories, equally famous, that 
he built out of the stuff of dreams. 

The motive of the detective tales is curiosity, 
the mainspring of the analytical workings of 
man’s intellect. They are constructed accord- 
ingly to state a difficulty and to secrete an 
explanation, that is gradually reached by the 
reader, who unconsciously identifies the pro- 
cesses of his own mind with the reasonings of the 
analytical hero of the tales, Dupin, the detective. 
We are accustomed, sick almost to death, of such 
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arrangements to-day, but they were new things 
when Poe used them. And it is noticeable that 
even our weariness of detective fiction does not 
affect our enjoyment of them, or abate our 
admiration for their inventor. It is clear then 


novelty of their conception. Modern story- 
tellers, who have learnt the trick, can build just 
as pretty houses of cards about a secret crime, 
and pick the cards off one by one, with an equally 
delectible dexterity, and yet, in spite of all, they 
leave us unthrilled. They hold us for a moment, 
but we put them down with disappointment. 
We had thought that they were alive, but 
know that they are dead. There is the secret. 
Thought without passion is dead, like modern 
dissective storytelling. The vitality of these 
stories is due to the greatness of Poe, who was 
not only an analyst, but a passionate analyst. 
He made his stories great by the greatness of his 
passion for the manner of mind of their leading 
character. Dupin is not a mere detective. He 
is not an analyst, but analysis. He is’ the 
embodiment of the analytical spirit of all man- 
kind. It is for this reason that some have com- 
plained of his lack of individuality. He is not 
individual, but universal. 

In the October number of this magazine, Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton compared the detectives of 
various detective storytellers. In particular he 
compared Sherlock Holmes with Gaboriau’s 
Lecocg. Holmes, he thought, was too perfect, 
whereas Lecocq, by muddling, made the story. 
“Lecocq,” he said, “was a bungler, because 
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Gaboriau was an expert.” Both Lecocq and 
Holmes are on a different level from Dupin. 
They are both, at their highest, studies of men; 
at their lowest, useful contrivances. Dupin is 
always a study of humanity. They are frequently 
pegs to hang talesfrom. Dupin is never less than 
one of the attitudes of man’s brain. Lecocq and 
Holmes are useful characters in stories. Dupin 
is every story in which he appears. 

It is only occasionally that Poe allows his 
passion for analysis, for deduction, for puzzle- 
solving, for minute inference and calculation to 
be, instead of to influence, the story. But in even 
the most emotional of his tales the completeness 
of the effect is often largely due to the analytical 
attitude, the seeking in small things for indica- 
tions of great, and wherever this is so, it is 
remarkable, impressive. Such touches, for 
example, as that in “ The House of Usher,” where 
he is induced to obey Roderick’s summons, from 
noticing the evidences of nervous agitation in the 
handwriting of his letter, are quite unforgetable. 
And, of course, in “ The Gold Bug,” where avarice 
and curiosity are the main motives, the real 
interest of the story lies in Legrand’s reasoning 
about the parchment, and in the elucidation of 
its cipher, letter by letter, in the reader’s pre- 
sence. Such observations, such passages Poe 
enjoyed writing. They were characteristic of 
him, and consequently inherit the lion’s share 
of his vitality. 

But we come now to an interesting point. Poe 
wrote a number of tales that would be valueless 
before too impertinent a curiosity, and that hold 
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their reader not by fascination of reasoning, but 
by concentrated, forceful emotion. Ideas that 
others would have made vapid, inane, senti- 
mental, he made powerful, haunting, inevitable. 
As obviously as the tales of pure intellect, they 
belong to him and to no other, because of their 
perfect construction, possible only to a man of 
his analytical powers. They depend for their 
success on the energetic fusing of an emotional 
personality into moulds designed by the coldest- 
blooded reason. If Poe had been merely a skilled 
constructor, like so many of his imitators, we 
should have had from him work no less valueless 
than theirs. In the type of story that we have 
already examined, his greatness lies in the 
passion of his analysis, in this in his power of 
dissociating his passion from his analysis, in his 
power of retaining the poetry, the energy of his 
imagination after submitting it to his construc- 
tive science, and then, when the moulds had been 
made, bringing it out, red-hot and molten, as if 
in the primal vitality of its conception. 
Uncanny ideas, like the self-murder of William 
Wilson, in its original and simplest form no more 
than a fantastic notion to be laughed and 
shuddered at over a dinner table, like the 
hypnotic preservation of the unfortunate Valde- 
mar, simply a fanciful but perfectly logical 
scientific supposition, like the idea of the old 
love taking the place of the new on her death- 
bed, really no more than a simple old candle- 
light haunting tale, he worked up into big things, 
with broad, inevitabie effects, brilliant colour 
and motion, deep psychological or philosophic 
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studies, that, once read, can never be forgotten. 
And the point of interest lies in the cold manner 
in which he did these things. He did not, like 
the old storytellers, run away with himself in a 
wave of his own emotion. His stories are not 
loose, indefinite records of his own travels in 
sensation, that succeed through the contagion of 
sympathy alone. The emotional material, weird, 
sentimental, even scientific, is not emptied care- 
lessly in front of the reader. Chosen scraps of it 
are laid before him one by one, producing a more 
powerful effect, than the unrestrained discharge 
of the whole. 

Minds similar to Poe’s had existed before, and 
one of them, I feel sure, exerted a very consider- 
able influence on him in this direction. Poe 
refers often to William Godwin, the author of 
“ The Enquiry concerning Political Justice,” the 
friend of Hazlitt, and the writer of a novel now 
most undeservedly half forgotten, called “Caleb 
Williams.” It is seldom possible to point to any 
one book as the sign-post towards a literary 
revolution, but there can be no doubt that in 
“Caleb Williams” we observe the starting point 
of self-conscious construction in storytelling. It 
is usual to say that Poe himself was the first to 
choose his effect and then plan his story to fit it. 
But “Caleb Williams” was published in 1794, 
and, in one of the later editions, in a preface that 
must have fascinated Poe, its author gave his 
methods away. On him also lay that interesting 
curse of the desire for self-explanation. He wrote: 

“I formed a conception of a book of fictitious adventure 
that should in some way be distinguished by a very powerful 
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interest. Pursuing this idea, I invented first the third volume 
of my tale, then the second, and last of all the first.” 


On this text Poe remarks (in the “ Philosophy 
of Composition ”): . 


“T prefer commencing with the consideration of an effect ... 
Keeping originality always in view, I say to myself, in the 
first place, ‘Of the innumerable effects or impressions of which 
the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is suscep- 
tible, what one shall I, on the present occasion, select ? 
Having chosen a novel first, and secondly a vivid effect, I 
consider whether it can be best wrought by incident or tone— 
whether by ordinary incidents and peculiar tone, or the con- 
verse, or by peculiarity both of incident and tone—afterwards 
looking about me (or rather within) for such combination of 
event or tone as shall best aid me in the construction of the 
effect.’” 


Here we suspect that he is exaggerating actual 
facts to make his meaning more clear. It is 
difficult to believe that he really worked in that 
way, but it is certain that he worked in that 
spirit. A writer of Poe’s fertility of imagination 
would surely be at least biassed in choosing his 
effect by consideration of material already in his 
mind. It would probably be nearer the actual 
truth to say that he examined his material for 
the effect it was best calculated to produce, 
elaborated a suitable form, and then worked his 
material into that form, with passionate concen- 
tration on the end which he had chosen. This 
was the spirit that made his results so powerful. 
He left nothing to chance. Nothing that could 
contribute to the intensity of his effect was 
omitted. The first sentences of a story brought 
its readers into the peculiar atmosphere 
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demanded by its conclusion. In the “Masque 
of the Red Death,” the simplest example we could 
take, revolting horror is the emotion on which 
he built. So, from the terrible opening lines: 


“The Red Death had long devastated the country. No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal and so hideous. Blood was 
its Avatar and seal—the redness and the horror of blood. 
There were sharp pains and sudden dizziness, and then profuse 
bleeding at the pores, with dissolution” . . . 


to the end, 


“And now was acknowledged the presence of the Red Death 
He had come like a thief in the night. And one by one 
dropped the revellers in the blood-bedewed hall of their revel, 
and died, each in the despairing posture of his fall. And the 
life of the ebony clock went out with that of the last of the gay. 
And the flames of the tripods expired. And Darkness and the 
Red Death held illimitable dominion over all.” 


We are led on in a continuous, consciously 
created atmosphere of disquietude and terror. 
And so with the other stories, so with most of 
the poems. In each one Poe decided on the 
supreme effect his material was to produce, and 
subordinated everything to its production. 

With such principles and such a mind, it is 
curious that he should have failed as frequently 
as he did. And yet when we examine his failures 
they are not difficult to explain. They are due in 
every case, if we except his foolish attempts at 
being funny, which read like hangman’s jokes, 
to sudden rents in the veils of his illusions, made 
by single impossible phrases, whose impossibility 
he seems to have been unable to recognise. We 
could give a hundred examples, but perhaps none 
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better than the excruciating line in an otherwise 
beautiful poem, where he tells us that: 


“The sweet Lenore hath ‘gone before’. . . 


Lapses such as that are only too common in his 
works, and destroy like lightning flashes the 
mysterious atmospheres he has been at pains to 
create. They are the penalty he had to pay for 
being an American citizen. 

America is a curious country, where the sub- 
lime is a very slippery tightrope stretched over 
the ridiculous. It may be that Americans take 
themselves always so seriously as to be unable 
to perceive when they are only jokes instead of 
writings flaming on the wall. It may be simply 
that they are without a tradition. Traditions are 
cramping like etiquette, but, again like etiquette, 
they do help in keeping people from making 
fools of themselves. Whatever may be the 
reason, Americans are never safe from the pitfalls 
perpetually laid for them by a language that is 
older than their nation. 

Of all that energetic people, Whitman and Poe 
alone have had any considerable influence on 
European literature. Whitman’s influence was 
like a rush of fresh air, Poe’s like the cold breath 
that sweeps away the exuberance of the summer, 
and prepares for the precision of winter. It was 
natural, for more than one reason, that his 
influence should be most felt where the contrast 
between his work and that of the last reigning 
influence was strongest, that is to say, in 
France. In thinking of his sarcasm, the subtlety 
of his analysis, the energy and scarcity of 
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his convictions, the indifferently restrained 
sentimentalism that plunged him with equal 
completeness into horror, or the grotesque, or 
the morbidly sad, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that we are considering a personality 
with which Frenchmen were sure to be at 
least sympathetic. In thinking of his atti- 
tude towards his work, his foresight, his 
precision in accomplishment, his niggardliness 
of inessential things, it is impossible not to 
perceive that here was something so beautifully 
different to the attitude of which Frenchmen 
were tiring, that it provided so perfect a reaction 
from the ideals of the romanticists, that it was 
sure to be imitated with enthusiasm. It was. 
People were seriously discussing Poe in France, 
before we had begun to think of him in England. 
Baudelaire did him the service of translating him 
so perfectly that Walter Pater chose to prefer 
his version to the American original. Merimée’s 
short stories, Baudelaire’s poetry made it impos- 
sible that his influence should be forgotten. It 
is through these men and their successors, that 
his influence has been felt by English artists, 
and it is, I suppose, because his influence has 
been indirect, that we still accord him almost 
grudgingly, a lower, and less dignified position 
than he deserves. 
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The Taming of the Squirrel 


By F. NORREYS CONNELL 


“Now, in my opinion, a squirrel is a more dangerous rival than 
a beau.”—FiEe.pine’s Universal Gallant. 


MasTER THompson, regarding his portrait shewn 
by the mirror in Major Selss’s drawing-room 
(hung over the piano so that the Majo1 could 
admire himself when singing “Reich mir dein 
Hand, mein Leben”) breathed a sigh of satis- 
faction: a satisfaction not merely personal but 
patriotic. An alien in this German land, on his 
shoulders (sixteen years weighed them down) 
rested the dignity of England, particularly the 
dignity of the forces of England’s Crown: Master 
Thompson had already passed that once dread 
gate, since demolished as an obstruction to traffic, 
called in the crammer’s jargon of the eighties 
“The Army Prelim.,” and as no other of the Eng- 
lish students in Bonn had so far progressed, he 
was regarded as the very flower of their chivalry, 
the master of their order. In the eyes of many 
good burgesses of Bonn Master Thompson was 
a dandified springal; with his peers among whom 
he was the first, his word would have weighed 
against the world. Were one of the band in 
trouble, be it with the mistress of a girls’ school 
or the Commissioner of the Police Master Thomp- 
son was called in, and, if not always able to cure 
the patient, he never failed to assuage his woe. 
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Idle were it to catalogue his virtues as peace- 
maker, special pleader, counsellor; as idle as to 
analyse the charms which made this little yet 
lanky schoolboy what even grim Major Selss 
allowed him to be, “ein ganz hiibsches Mannchen,” 
bodily older than he looked, mentally old enough 
to appreciate the advantages of his juvenile 
appearance. 

Master Thompson swapped a nod with his 
reflection. “You'll do,” said he: and donning his 
black bowler hat, conspicuously English in the 
straitness of its brim, he drew on his deer-skin 
gloves, took up his bamboo cane and, passing 
through the folding doors, across the hall, down 
the steps and through the ell of front garden into 
the street, two minutes later he was parading the 
Poppelsdorfer Allée in the direction of the Rhine. 

And now the little brim of Thompson’s hat was 
sorely tried, for it was the afternoon of a silver 
spring day and Bonn was taking the air: had the 
stripling been a royal personage he could not 
have been busier in the giving and taking of 
salutes. To begin with there were the Corps 
Students with their green caps, and scarlet, and 
blue: terrible fellows whom to fail to recognise 
might cost you your nose: then there were the 
university professors with their ronion wives, and 
their mothers, and their sisters, and their as- 
stars-in-the-firmament progenies: then there were 
the officers, frock-coated wasp-waisted infanter- 
ists, short tubby hussars, and perhaps a brace 
of hulking cuirassier squadron leaders, white as 
millers save for the great jack boots roomy 
enough to stow their whole estates in: and there 
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were the municipal functionaries, the doctors, 
and the rag tag and bobtail of society unattached. 
And there were the Gymnasium boys, to whom 
Cyril Thompson, though unable to distinguish 
one from another, was particularly civil; and last 
but not least the dainty troops of girls from the 
pensionnats in the Coblentzer Strasse and the 
new streets near the Kreutzberg. 

At the railway crossing Master Thompson 
encountered a company of these damsels, they 
came from the Winckelmann pensionnat in the 
K6nigstrasse. Frau Winckelmann and Master 
Thompson had been in friendly relation with one 
another until the Nacht Schwesters reported to 
her that the dog was in the habit of climbing the 
garden wall for the sake of the conversation of 
a young lady from Frankfurt, and the simul- 
taneous discovery of a correspondence between 
him and no less a person than the Frei Fraulein 
von Wittesleben, her best boarder. The morale 
of the good and usually amiable lady was so 
shaken by this exhibition of British duplicity that 
she bustled off to Major Selss and in tears pro- 
claimed his youthful guest’s depravity. The 
Major swore roundly that he would tolerate such 
conduct in no inmate of his house and did in fact 
summon Master Thompson into his bureau, an 
apartment furnished with two chairs and four 
pipes, to tax him with the offence. 

Cyril listened patiently to the accusations, then 
waved his hand. “I deny everything,” said he. 

“But,” rejoined Major Selss, “the police saw 
you in the garden of Frau Winckelmann.” 

“Well,” said Cyril, “ what if they did?” 
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“You were not alone, sir. You were talking 
to a young lady inhabitant of the house.” 

Cyril shook his head. “I have no recollection 
of any conversation, sir.” 

Major Selss incontinently ground his heel in 
his best linoleum: “Perhaps you will also deny 
that you wrote love letters to the Frei Fraulein 
von Wittesleben ?” 

“Certainly I deny it.” 

Major Selss pish-tushed triumphantly: “ Very 
good indeed, my friend. You have placed your 
foot within it—I’ve seen the letters.” 

Cyril was unimpressed: “And you consider 
them to be love letters?” 

“Surely I do: you speak of running away with 
her to Egypt and living in a house ship on the 
Nile.” 

Master Thompson blushed. “Did I say all 
that?” he inquired guiltily. 

“Doch!” snapped the Major: “Even you pre- 
scribe details how the ship was to be furnished, 
and there is one Nota on the difficulty to get clean 
water in the bath hall.” 

“Well,” said Master Thompson moodily, “of 
course if I said all that, only one thing remains 
to be done.” 

“ And that is— ?” 

“To marry the Frei Fraulein von Wittesleben,” 
declared the ingenuous Master Thompson, whose 
father was a well-known solicitor at Reigate. 

The Major’s chair could not contain him. 

“ Marry the Frei Fraulein von Wittesleben! ” he 
bellowed. “Marry the daughter of the Colonel of 
the Bodyguard, offhand, like that! And you six- 
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teen, she scarcely more. Donnerwetter, my 
friend, let me hear no more of this nonsense or 
I’ll pack you home to England.” 

“You broached the subject, sir, not I,” Cyril 
pointed out. “I’m quite prepared to let it drop 
if you and Frau Winckelmann and,” he added 
shamelessly, annoyed at the surrender of his 
letters, “dnd the Frei Fraulein von Wittesleben 

. are willing.” 

“Not another word, sir,” cried Selss. 

“Certainly not, sir,” returned Cyril deferenti- 
ally. “Good morning, sir,” and he withdrew, 
bursting into song as he reached the door. 

The matter dropped as a subject for debate, 
but the door of Frau Winckelmann was closed 
against Master Thompson. She would not even 
give him the hearing that he sought, and this 
refusal of a fair trial wounded his British sense 
of justice: he wrote her that she had condemned | 
him on purely circumstantial evidence, “ without | 
so much as being allowed the chance of sifting | 
it.” 

This letter Frau Winckelmann passed unan- 
swered to Major Selss, who, although sharing her | 
opinion of its impertinence, decided it were well 
to let sleeping dogs lie. i 

Soon the trouble faded from Master Thomp- 
son’s soul and he had well nigh forgotten the 
origin of it when a month later the meeting took 
place at the railway. 

He had come within the purview of Frau ; 
Winckelmann just as he reached her side of the 
rails and she was issuing orders to quicken the 
marching step to pass him when, unluckily, an 
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engine panting in the station whistled and the 
railway barrier swung down, throwing her lead- 
ing files back in confusion on the main body, 
amid a ripple and titter of talk, of which the word 
“junge Englander” was the dominant strain. 

Frau Winckelmann steadied her front in style, 
and her eye sought the subway beneath the track, 
but her troops were not to be relied on at the 
moment to carry out a flank movement, so grunt- 
ing defiance she stood her ground. 

Cyril’s arms, had they been those of Germania, 
would have failed to subdue her, but he relied on 
the one remaining weapon of chivalry—the hat, 
and with it in his hand approached her. Ignor- 
ing the usual point of attack, the head of the 
column where the pride of the house of Wittes- 
leben and the dark haired peri from Frankfurt 
out-crimsoned one another, he passed down the 
giggling roguish ranks to fall with all his 
prowess on the rear guard. Ere Frau Winckel- 
mann could lift her umbrella to defend herself, 
her treacherous right hand was gone over to the 
enemy, the tame recipient of his caresses. 

“Mein Herr! mein Herr!” babbled the good 
lady, angry rather with herself than her ravisher. 

“Gnddige Frau,” returned Cyril, lest she should 
say more. “Not a word. I understand all. I 
know it is he who has come between us——” 

“He!” ejaculated Frau Winckelmann. * Who 
is he, I would know?” 

Cyril shook his head to give himself time to 
think. “Do not force me to name him. Ah 
Heaven that the soldier should be born so 
jealous!” 
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A light broke in upon the brain of Frau 
Winckelmann: echoing his “Ah Heaven!” she 
said, “ You mean the Major?” 

“Madam,” Cyril answered, “ you cannot expect 
my confidence after the way in which you have 
treated me.” 

“Ah say that not!” Frau Winckelmann pro- 
tested. “Remember my position is most diffi- 
cult.” 

Cyril broke in impetuously: “And so is 
mine, if my youth and inexperience are 
to be used by one old enough to be my 
father to prejudice you, my dearest friend, 
against me.” 

Frau Winckelmann was touched and Cyril 
could have pressed her to surrender, but that the 
railway barrier swung open again. 

“Come tea to drink with me to-night at eight,” 
said she. “ We all know the young will be young 
and—we talk things over better there than 
here "—mechanically she held out her hand and 
Cyril took it: 

“I will come at eight,” he said. “But no tea, 
no tea—it affects my nerves.” 

He parted from her with some little self-satis- 
faction and grinned his way up the Kaiser Platz 
to Cohen the bookseller’s: his eye ran quickly 
through the stock shewn in the window: there 
was nothing of commanding interest and the 
stroke of the clock of the English Church 
reminded him that he had an appointment to 
keep. Ten minutes later he stood on the Rhine 
bank watching the “Kaiser Wilhelm” paddling 
in. He had promised Selss to meet his daughter, 
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who was coming down from Coblentz with her 
cousin, Frau Westermarck. 

Cyril did not look forward to deriving any great 
pleasure from the encounter. Fraulein Selss was 
a well meaning but prematurely dried up young 
person, and all he knew of the cousin was that 
she was a widow of three years’ standing: mere 
pity for the unattractive Miss Selss kept him 
from shirking the appointment. 

As the boat sidled against the landing stage he 
recognised Fraulein Selss, rather by her clothes 
than by her person, and noticed that she was 
accompanied by another cousin, Johan von 
Peters, a Captain in the local foot regiment, as 
well as by Frau Westermarck. The elegance of 
the latter was at once apparent to Cyril Thomp- 
son, although he told himself it was by contrast 
with Flora Selss. 

He fixed his eyes intently on her as she came 
ashore, with the lithe step of a young woman, 
and as his hand met hers following Miss Selss’s 
ceremonious and exhaustive introduction the 
pagan in him recognised that the widow was 
Diana draped en moderne. The German phrases 
which he had prepared for the occasion slipped 
his memory and he addressed her in English, 
drawing an answer in that tongue, idiomatic and 
scarcely marked by accent. 

It was his intention to take a carriage, but the 
provident Fraulein Selss had already engaged a 
porter, who strode off with the luggage of Miss 
Selss and the soldier in one hand and that of the 
widow on his shoulder. 

“Why do you wait?” Frau Westermarck asked 
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Cyril, waking him at once from his hesitation, 
“You can walk with me. I want to use my 
English.” 

This arrangement seemed little to the liking of 
Herr Hauptmann von Peters, but Cyril allowed 
him no time for argument; he directly made off 
with his unlooked for treasure trove, watching 
her every movement as she climbed the ascent 
from the river bank to the street level. 

Nevertheless she supplied most of the con- 
versation on the way home, save when, as was 
fairly frequent, he had to answer her questions 
at some length. By the time they reached the 
railway she knew all about his studies, and ere 
they reached home rather more about his amuse- 
ments than it was his custom to divulge to casual 
acquaintances. 

Major Selss and his establishment wore to-day 
a sprightly look; he met them at the corner of 
the Popplesdorfer Allée attired in a frock coat 
and a straw hat, which Cyril fancied he had once 
seen perched upon the pale tresses of his gentle 
daughter, and led them home into the dining- 
room, where a handsome display of plate and 
glass, all much of a size and somewhat of a 
pattern, portended wassail. And wassail of a 
thrifty kind there was; Munich beer flowed in 
plenty, and the supply of Mosel Wein was all 
but sufficient. To crown the glory of the feast, 
Major Selss tripartited between himself and von 
Peters and Cyril a half bottle of entirely 
irreclaimable champagne of the country. 

Cyril all daring passed his to Frau Wester- 
marck, and she sipped it, he thought, mechani- 
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cally, as though without noticing its port of origin. 
She sat between him and von Peters, whose surly 
eyes marked the transaction and only lightened 
when Major Selss pledged his health in words 
which Cyril could not catch, though he felt 
vaguely disturbed at the flush they brought to 
the cheek of the adorable Westermarck. 

Selss fumbled three cigars forth from a breast 
pocket, signal for the women to withdraw through 
the grooved door to the salon. Selss and von 
Peters lighted the cigars, Cyril a cigarette; the 
three drank coffee, tolerable coffee: the Germans 
also cognac, to Cyril intolerable cognac. Some 
minutes sped. Cyril tilted his chair, puffing 
post-prandial smoke rings into fairyland. Von 
Peters and Selss talked banteringly; he was 
bored and falling asleep, thought himself already 
dreaming, when his brain started to the con- 
sciousness that, if his companions’ conversation 
meant anything at all, it meant that Hauptmann 
von Peters was about shortly to marry Frau 
Westermarck. 

Cyril wondered at himself. Frau Westermarck 


married to von Peters... that von Peters 
should dare to seek Frau Westermarck in 
marriage ... that he dare ask any woman to 
marry him .. . that any woman should deign, 


that Frau Westermarck should condescend to the 
mere toleration of his table manners, that she 
should condescend, should deign, should stoop 
to the marrying of the oafish Hauptmann. She 
whom he (aged sixteen nearly and. she quite 
thirty) desired with all his heart, she for whom 
he saw himself as a squadron leader of Indian 
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Horse sabring out an empire in the East, married 
to this pigmy von Peters... 

“O dash it all!” groaned Master Thompson. 

“My cigarette—my fingers,” he explained to 
Major Selss and Captain von Peters, and dropped 
the butt on the floor, to the great annoyance of 
Major Selss, who had had it brushed that very 
morning. 

The company of the others became intolerable 
to him, he shifted his chair and rose to his feet, 
went to a door giving on the garden and flung 
it open; joyous cries of birds flowed in—it was 
maddening to hear von Peters grunt the word 
“Zug.” 

“O, if you’re afraid of the draught,” Cyril 
snapped the door with the words and stalked 
away upstairs to his bedroom. Here by the open 
window he could enjoy undisturbed the smell of 
the garden, the trilling of the birds, and the 
sudden dear anguish of loving Frau Westermarck 
hopelessly. He knew it to be a _ hopeless 
passion, otherwise he might possibly have 
enjoyed it less. 

Parasols reddened the middle distance as 
down the Von Gében Weg trailed another of 
the girls’ schools: Madame Dreissiger’s from the 
Coblentzer Strasse, and the brightest parasol as 
well as the brightest face there was that of the 
Dutch Freule Van Loo of Arnhem, or perhaps 
some would prefer Miss Bobby Trevelyan of 
Newcastle. Both had been approved by Master 
Thompson in their day, but that day was surely 
past, for the rustle of a skirt upon the stair sent 
him fluttering from his window to the door to 
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hark for the music of Frau Westermarck’s 
voice. 

He heard her enter the rooms below, formerly 
occupied by the Austrian wife of Major Selss, 
and on her decease shut up and opened no more 
except for the rare use of distinguished visitors: 
to-day they were apportioned to the Wester- 
marck. Then Flora Selss came up to her own 
room opposite Cyril’s, he heard her step to and 
from the glass as she pinned on her hat, another 
moment she rapped lightly at his door. 

“Come you not also?” she asked. 

Cyril, strangely shy, answered not, and Flora 
passed on to join the widow, still busy with her 
hat downstairs. 

Cyril heard the two descend to the hall, where 
the Herr Hauptmann von Peters, all ajingle, 
buckled on his sword. And he thought he heard 
the Westermarck say, “Warum kommt er nicht?” 
and that von Peters jingled more than ever. 
Then their voices faded out into the street, 
drowned by the bumble of military music from 
the gardens of the Hotel Kley whither they were 
gone. : 

Master Thompson looking in the glass saw his 
brow was clammy, as though he had been exert- 
ing himself at cricket. In point of fact some 
such game was going on in his heart, where the 
Westermarck, having bowled the home eleven for 
duck, had just gone in to bat: that question in 
the hall being her first fair boundary hit. “Rat 
it!” said Master Thompson to his reflected self: 
“You’ve never been taken like this before. Gad 
no. Upon my soul!” 
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Then with “ Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers ” 
and the dictionary in hand he sat down deliber- 
ately by the window and thought it all out. 
Between the lines he saw himself leave the house 
that afternoon; the meeting with that absurd Frau 
Winckelmann, with the giggling, treacherous 
von Wittesleben and the after all rather obvious 
Frankfirterin; he heard again the clock strike 
in the Kaiser Platz, and again he walked down 
to the Rhine bank to meet, he shivered, to meet 
the adorable Westermarck. 

He was quite sure he had never before felt any- 
thing like that shiver. “This,” said Master 
Thompson to himself, “ this is Ecstasy,” and being 
highly pleased with the word, he kept on repeat- 
ing it until, all forgetful of his appointment with 
Frau Winckelmann, he fell asleep in his chair, 
and dreamed quite incoherently of a Frau 
Westermarck who combined the personality of 
every female he had ever worshipped, from his 
mother to Freule van Loo, with that which the 
waking Cyril conceived to be peculiar to herself. 

Roused by the joint disturbance of pins and 
needles in his leg and water frisking in his face, 
he found himself still in his chair by the open 
window, through which a spring cloud sprinkled 
its tears. Through the cloud sailed a high moon: 
the clock in the Kaiser Platz boomed midnight. 

In the opposite room he heard Fraulein Selss 
tumble breathlessly into her unduly late bed; 
somewhere downstairs the gallant Major already 
snored to the capture of a French battery he was 
once near taking in fact. Cyril rose stiffly from 
his chair, and seeking his bedstead, flung himself 
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down a moment, looking at the ceiling: the 
pattering rain had ceased and the nightingales 
were singing, he tried to imitate them by 
whistling, but somehow found himself piping 
“ Reich mir dein Hand, mein Leben.” .. . 

“What the dickens is the matter with me 
to-night?” growled Master Thompson. “I’ve not 
even been out.” 

In a flash came the answer: “Frau Wester- 
marck.” 

Cyril rose atremble to his feet: “The adorable 
Westermarck!” He was quite awake now. 

Prompted by a spirit whom he knew not, a 
whimsical, masterful, joyous, rather uncanny 
genius, he took off his boots, and gently opened 
his door to listen. Nothing was there to hear but 
a clock ticking sullenly downstairs in the salon, 
and Fraulein Selss snoring in counterpoint to her 
father. Then there was a faint sound from one 
of the rooms occupied by Frau Westermarck— 
she might be shaking a dusty book, of which 
there were many in the sitting-room, through 
which one must pass to the bedroom. 

Cyril shivered again, he closed his door and 
made as if to go to bed. Then he paced his floor 
irresolute, listening to the nightingales, no, 
listening for Frau Westermarck to take another 
book, or to do something he could hear and be 
brought near her by. 

But the snoring of Major Selss was a severing 
ocean of sound. 

Cyril opened his door again, he could hear 
nothing; he tip-toed to the end of the corridor: 
still nothing. Peering over the crackling 
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baluster, he searched for a sound from below. 
There was none, but a faint gleam of light pierced 
the darkness: it shone through the Wester- 
marck’s keyhole. 

His pulses buzzing like dynamos, Cyril spun 
phantom-like downstairs, and he wondered if it 
was really he himself who stood kissing Frau 
Westermarck’s door. 

As a dying man most certainly does not, Cyril 
between the kisses reviewed his whole life, of 
which this osculation of a painted deal panel 
seemed just then the incredible, culminating 
point. 

“I,” Cyril whispered to himself, “I have cer- 
tainly never kissed a door before.” 

And the words seemed to find echo in the 
falling of a book, the clink of a lamp glass, the 
squeak of a slipper, the flutter of drapery, the 
unshooting of a lock, and as Cyril Thompson’s 
soul split between hell and heaven the door 
opened. 

Frau Westermarck stood in front of him, 
indignant yet benign, and never so adorable as 
now. 

“What is the matter, are you ill?” she asked, 
for Cyril was white under her scrutiny. 

One instant he was silent, then, not even now 
entirely witless, he answered that he was ill. 
And, forthwith, she, as he had wildly hoped she 
might, led him into the sitting room and placed 
him in a chair. 

“Do you feel bad?” she asked. 

Cyril nodded, “ Very bad.” 

“Smell this.” She put a scent bottle in his 
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hand; as she did so Cyril clumsily kissed her 
fingers. 

She drew back. “You were looking for my 
uncle’s room?” she asked. 

Cyril held his peace. 

“Shall I tell the Major you are ill?” 

“No,” said Cyril, half boldly, half sulkily. “I 
don’t want anyone but you.” 

Frau Westermarck seemed to hesitate, then 
having silently closed both doors, she came over 
to him: “ My little friend, you must be ill or you 
wouldn’t have these fancies.” 

“It isn’t fancy,” blurted Cyril, “ I’ve been long- 
ing for you all day.” 

Frau Westermarck melted into a smile: “ Then 
why did you wait until midnight to tell me?” 

“ Because,” said Cyril, “I was asleep.” 

“That,” said Frau Westermarck, “must be an 
English way of longing.” 

“I dreamt about you all the time,” Cyril 
protested. 

Frau Westermarck yawned rather obviously. 
“Well now, my little friend, say good-night, 
creep back to your room, and let me get to sleep 
and dream about you.” 

“Do you wish me to go?” asked Cyril 
plaintively. 

Frau Westermarck’s smile stiffened to a 
severity that brought Cyril to his feet: “Yes,” 
she said, “your illness is all fancy, you’re an 
absurd, impressionable, sentimental boy, and 
I can’t let you make yourself and myself 
ridiculous.” 

“ Ridiculous!” gasped Cyril Thompson. 
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“Certainly ridiculous,” asserted the Wester- 
marck. “Why, I might be your mother... 
well, very nearly your mother. I repeat, 
ridiculous.” 

‘ “I don’t feel at all ridiculous,” Master Thomp- 
son said with sincerity. “I only feel very 
unhappy that you should think me ridiculous.” 

“TI don’t think you ridiculous,” she answered 
quickly, too quickly to guard her words, “I think 
you charming, and that’s why. .. .” She pulled 
herself up, “No, that isn’t why. It’s because 
you make me feel myself ridiculous, and besides, 
I can’t bear the thought of making anyone 
unhappy—Why do you smile?” 

Cyril thought he heard von Peters jingling. 

“Since you tell me to go, I will go,” said he. 

“I tell you to go,” she said. “At least I will 
do so in a moment. But first tell me, on 
your word of honour, why you came down 
here?” 

“ Because,” said Master Thompson, “ because I 
heard you dusting a book.” 

“And you wanted to see what I was reading?” 
The Westermarck was a shade scornful. 

“No,” said Cyril Thompson, “indeed not. I 
never thought of coming in here at all, or even 
speaking to you, or even letting you ever know 
that I had come.” 

Frau Westermarck opened her eyes. “Then 
why did you knock at my door?” 

“I didn’t knock at it,” declared Cyril 
indignantly, “I only kissed it.” 

“That,” said Frau Westermarck softly, “that 
was very, very nice of you.” She reflected some 
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moments, then added, “ But why did you pretend 
to be sick?” 

“TI am sick,” answered Cyril, “sick for love of 
you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Frau Westermarck. 

“It isn’t nonsense,” said Cyril, “I adore you. 
You’re like nobody and everybody. What is 
nonsense is your saying you could be my mother. 
You know you couldn’t be anything but my wife.” 

“I know,” said Frau Westermarck taking both 
his hands in hers, “I could never possibly be 
your wife, and I know that I’m asleep in the next 
room dreaming. And I know that you’re some- 
thing I once read in a fairy tale.” 

“‘Who’s talking nonsense now?” demanded 
Master Thompson triumphantly. “I’m here and 
wide awake.” ; 

An extraordinary change came over the 
Westermarck. “Well, you ought to be upstairs 
and asleep,” she answered sharply, and without 
another word she led him to the door, gently 
pushed him outside, and locked it. 

He stood there a moment indignant, utterly 
taken aback. Then smarting with rage, tears in 
his eyes and throat, he stole upstairs to bed. 
“Served me right for not going to tea with Frau 
Winckelmann,” he exclaimed more than once, 
and called himself repeatedly “ Fool!” until sleep 
came slowly to him. 

When he wakened his head ached, so he did 
not rise till noon, and then he came downstairs, 
his nose atilt, determined to be very cool with 
Frau Westermarck. But his pride collapsed, and 
tears, not this time of anger, welled in his eyes 
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as the open door of her sitting-room told him she 
was gone. 

Why she had gone so suddenly no one said, 
and he did not ask. 


Mr. Cyril Thompson had passed with honour- 
able marks for Sandhurst, and Bonn was already 
a fading memory, when he received a letter of 
congratulation from Major Selss. It bore this 
postscript: 

“My cousin von Peters has had a fine son. 
But alas! joy comes seldom full. His so beauti- 
ful wife (which surely you will remember to have 
met by us to dinner) is unfortunately dead.” 








Moorish Maxims and Fables 


Cottecrep sy FERIDAH KIRBY GREEN 


In the Milky Way are two small stars very 
slightly apart. These when thou art travelling 
alone in the wilds, watch. As long as thou art 
in the right way, they keep apart, but, should’st 
thou turn aside or into danger, or into tempta- 
tion, then will they join together. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“Ah, Allah,” prays the Cat, “send blindness to 
my Lord so that i may help myself to food.” 
“Allah,” prays the Dog, “send my Lord a 
sufficiency so that, being filled, he may give me 
also to eat.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


If, oh woman, thou findest that thy neighbours’ 
cows give more abundant and richer milk than 
do thine, do this. 

Take a Hoopoe, pluck and roast it; then with 
the skin thereof, while still hot, rub thoroughly 
the inside of the pot into which thou milkest. If 
this be done properly all the cream that should 
rise on the milk of thy neighbours’ cows will rise 
on that of thine, leaving theirs like water. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Once the Jackal and the Hedgehog went into 
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partnership and they sowed their land with 
wheat. Then said the Jackal, “ Which part of 
the harvest wilt thou take, oh partner, the upper 
or the lower?” and the Hedgehog, being small, 
chose the part nearest his eyes and said “the 
lower.” Then when the corn was cut and 
thrashed the Jackal took the grain and left the 
straw for the Hedgehog, saying, “behold thy 
choice brother.” Then was the Hedgehog exceed- 
ingly wroth and he used evil words, so that the 
Jackal, getting angered also, hit him such a 
shrewd blow on the head with the “hood” 
measure they had been using that the mark is 
visible to this day. Then said the Hedgehog to 
himself, “I will be more clever next time.” ‘The 
following year the Jackal again said to his 
partner, “Choose, wilt thou have the upper or 
the lower part of the harvest?” and the Hedgehog 
answered hastily, “the upper.” Now, behold, 
that year the crop was of onions, and the 
Hedgehog was still more wroth, and dissolved 
partnership. However, they yet went out hunt- 
ing together. One day the two entered a water 
melon patch by a small hole in the hedge and 
had a fine time eating their fill and then running 
about destroying the fruit by biting a piece out 
here and there. Of a sudden they heard the 
owner of the field coming, and the Hedgehog 
slipped out of the hole, but the Jackal, when 
he tried to do so, found that he had eaten so 
much that he could not squeeze through. Then 
said the Hedgehog, ere trotting away on his little 
feet, “ Follow my advice and lie down as though 
dead. Then will they throw thee over the hedge 
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and thou wilt be able to escape.” When the 
owner of the melon patch and his friends came 
and saw how much damage had been done, they 
were very angry, but they could only find a dead 
Jackal on which to wreak their vengeance. “ Ah. 
The greedy beast,” said they, “he has eaten till 
he has burst. Throw him into the road,” which 
they did, and saw to their disgust my Lord 
Jackal jump up very much alive and run away. 


* * * * * * * * * 


This same Jackal admired a Goat very much, 
or rather her earnings. Daily he came to her 
and said, “I am hungry. If thou dost not feed 
me I will eat one of thy kids,” and the poor Goat 
toiled much and spent all her substance in order 
to save her children. At last in despair she 
consulted her friends and they advised her to 
seek the aid of a Greyhound. Accordingly the 
Greyhound was concealed under a big “ Sullah ” 
(basket), and near it the Goat laid a sumptuous 
meal. She then hid away her kids, and when 
the Jackal came she said, “See, my lord, the 
breakfast waiting for thee.” Then while the 
Jackal was eating out sprang the Greyhound and 
there was a terrific fight, in which the Jackal 
got completely worsted. Thus was the Goat 
freed from his importunities and tyranny. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Hearken to the tale of the “ Hoomsiya,” the 
little Pea. One day a woman, looking out of her 
window, saw a man with a basket of Peas. “Oh 
man,” she said, “sell me of thy Peas,” and he 
gave her one. She roasted it and cracked it and 
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behold it was a little son. No bigger than a Pea 
was he, and she loved him dearly. One day a 
mouse caught the Pea in its mouth and carried 
him to its hole. “Oh mouse,” cried the Pea, “I 
am a person,” and the mouse cherished him and 
kept him in its hole and daily stole food for his 
nourishment. One day the Pea that was a boy 
- was playing, and behold, he fell into ariver. His 
mother was bending over the river washing, and 
mourning for her little one, when she heard his 
voice. “Mother, here am I in the river.” So 
she dived for him and brought him home and 
kept him well, so that he grew old but not a 
whit larger, and finally married the Sultan’s 
daughter. Pa 

This is the tale of the “ Hoomsiya.” , 


* * * * * * * * * 


Thou ‘knowest the big rock beyond Spartel 
Signal Station that is all crowned with prickly 
pear plants? Now she stands laved to her middle 
by the sea, but in former days she stood far 
inland, with an entrance into her innermost 
recesses facing towards the ocean. Those were 
the days when the town of which the ruins lie 
scattered all about the plain of Meduna was 
inhabited by a great people, the Soos perhaps. 
I know not for it is long, long since, and I tell 
the tale as my father told me. Well, at this time 
of which I speak, there were two men who were 
for ever prying and seeking about this rock. 
They dug about her and they climbed over her 
and round her and as far inside her as they could, 
and they found naught. So were they greatly 
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grieved. One day, as they were puzzling their 
brains as to how they might get the treasure, the 
one said to the other, “ Behold, let us get the aid 
of the goat-herd yonder. He it is who is called 
Lucky, for when he seeks a thing he invariably 
finds it,” and the other man agreed, so they called 
to them the little lad, and spoke to him in this 
wise. “See little brother we wish thee to enter 
this rock and to see if any treasure be hid there. 
And for pay thou shalt have all that thou findest, 
be it gold, or be it silver, or jewels, or flocks, or 
garments. Save only if thou findest a little Kohl 
case and also one other such article (the name 
of which he who related this tale to my father 
had forgotten), these shall belong to us. “And 
we have read much on the subject and we find 
that no harm will come to thee from this search, 
but rather much profit. So if thou meetest 
Jinoon or fearsome beasts be not afraid, for they 
shall do nothing to thee. It is written that thou 
shalt meet perhaps a Jinn like a roaring Camel. 
If thou dost, be not afraid. Or thou may’st meet 
one like unto a Donkey. Shrink not from him. 
It is written also that one will come to thee 
bearing the face of a hideous negress, with horrid 
locks hanging over her cheeks, and her body also, 
as far as the waist. She will not hurt thee. Seek 
only for the treasure and it shall all be thine. 
Only the little Kohl case and the other little 
article, these shall be ours. A recompense for us 
who have shown thee how to gain the treasure.” 
And the Herd, he whom men called the Lucky, 
listened to all these words and said, “ Yea,” and, 
“TI will do even as ye desire.” And so he entered 
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into the rock by the entrance of which I spoke, 
and all befell even as the two men had told him. 
He met the Jinoon, the roaring Camel, and the 
fierce Ass and the gruesome Negress, and though 
his heart and his limbs trembled, yet passed he 
them with a bold face and no harm or hurt befell 
him. But treasure found he none, only the two 
little silver articles, the Kohl case and the other. 
And he said in his heart, “Why are these men 
so anxious to possess these two things, that in 
order to have them they give up all right to 
anything else I might have found? Surely they 
must be very precious. I must discover the 
reason of this thing.” So he hid the two little 
silver objects in his plait of hair, and returning, 
told the men, “ All things I did as ye bade me, 
but in vain, but in vain. I found naught,” and 
though they questioned him very strictly, and 
searched him, he persisted in his words. Then 
were the men grieved and very disappointed, and 
said, “ There must be something necessary to do 
which we did not read. Let us search again all 
the writings to see what it is,” and they returned 
to their own place. And the Herd, he whom 
men called the Lucky, went with his goats and 
his dog to the grassy plain to pursue his calling. 
Then when he was alone he drew from his plait 
the two articles. The one was but a little silver 
case, such as women use, filled with the black 
Kohl with which they darken their eyes. And 
the other article I cannot describe to thee, for 
he who related the tale had forgotten what it 
was. Only, said he, it was silver and also of 
use for the toilet of women. Then said the boy, 
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“Truly this is a marvellous thing that these two 
men should so desire this Kohl case. I must 
try what use it has,” and so he called his dog to 
him and with great care and trembling darkened 
he her eyes. Then a wonder; the dog became 
so mad and ran violently to and fro first, and then 
away inland, and the boy after her in great 
wonderment and with perturbed spirits, and the 
dog ran many miles till she came to a certain 
spot, and there she commenced to dig, dig, with 
her little paws, and the lucky herd watched her, 
and the dog dug, and dug, and lo, a great 
treasure, gold, and silver, and precious stones. 
And the lucky herd said, “ Ha, ha, truly this is 
good Kohl,” and he took the treasure and carried 
it home. 

And then said he, “I too will try this Kohl,” 
so he blacked his eyes also, and immediately he 
too like the dog was seized with the madness of 
running, and he ran and he ran to another spot, 
and there he dug and found yet another treasure 
greater than the first. 

Then did that Herd, whom all men called with 
justice the Lucky, from time to time rub his eyes 
with that magic Kohl, and each time the mad- 
ness seized him and he ran first, and then dug, 
and every time he found treasure. And thus he 
amassed much wealth and bought lands, and 
towns, and wives, and desirable things of all 
kinds, and became a most mighty Sultan. And 
the only thing in this tale that vexes my spirit is, 
that he who related the matter to my father 
should have forgotten the name and magical 
powers of the other little silver object, so that 
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I am unable to tell you what befell the Herd 
on using it, but doubtless it also gained for him 
much wealth and power, for did not all men call 
him the Lucky? 


* * * * * * * * * 


Certain portions of the Koran are most holy. 
If written, and the writing is worn, no harm by 
blow or weapon can come to the wearer save 
and only when a gold, silver, or steel bullet is 
used, and what is a wonder is that Jews are 
able to write out such amulets so that they may 
hold good the evil ones. To know if such a 
writing be blessed and able to keep thee from 
harm, when it is written bind it on the back of 
some animal—a dog or a cat—then fire at it with 
a sure aim. Should the animal fall then there 
is no virtue in it, but should the beast escape 
unhurt then keep the amulet as the apple of 
thine eye. And if thou be wise, take the Jew 
who wrote out the charm for thee as speedily as 
may be to some sure place and then cut his 
throat, for if he be left he is able to remove the 
sacred words, and will replace them by some 
devilish incantation, so that thou, trusting, wilt 
die a speedy and horrible death. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Behold the moon rising, “I will fire at her,” 
says a Riffian. “ Ah, ya! ah, ya! it is my brother’s 
bald head and I have killed him.” So are all 
Riffians. ! 


* * * * * * * * * 
Once in the days of one of our Sultans, who 
is now dead—may Allah give rest unto his soul— 
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a soldier, M‘Haznee, arrived at the little village 
built beneath the hill whereon is the kubbah of 
Si Boo Nouar. He had come on the Sultan’s 
business to “Sohar,” and was well received by 
the villagers, but when evening and suppertime 
came, behold, there was no food. The poor 
people had barely enough for themselves, and 
told the stranger that he must perforce go 
hungry. But the M‘Haznee objected most 
strongly. Look at that cock, said he, “Surely 
you can kill it for a starving guest?” But the 
villagers cried out in alarm that it was the saint’s 
cock and therefore sacred. But the soldier per- 
sisted, and at last in despair they said, “ Well, 
kill it yourself and on your head be the blame.” 
So the M‘Haznee killed the bird and roasted it, 
and having eaten his fill went to sleep. Now 
listen to my tale. When the dawn commenced 
to break, when all cocks crow, behold, the cock 
of Sidi Boo Nouar crew also from within the 
stomach of the soldier and the soldier was exceed- 
ingly frightened. And thus it happened at 
regular intervals during the twenty-four hours. 
When the time came for his brethren to crow, 
the cock of Sidi Boo Nouar answered from within 
that Arab. And the M‘Haznee having finished 
his errand, returned with sorrow and great fear 
to his master’s camp. When the Sultan heard 
of this marvellous tale, he called the man and 
made him stand before him and tell him all that 
had befallen. And even as the soldier spoke, the 
cock crew, so that the Sultan himself heard hiro. 

Then said the Sultan, “Strike my tents and 
ward my mules. I will go myself to the tomb 
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of Si Boo and look into the matter.” And all was 
done as our lord commanded. 

Then came the Sultan to the little hill on which 
stands the tomb of the Saint, and he ordered 
his people to raze the kubbah to the ground. 
And when this was done, “ Break open the tomb,” 
said he. This also was done, and the white 
crumbling bones of the saint exposed to the air. 
Then the Sultan caused them to be placed on 
the ground before him, and began to upbraid 
them as though the holy man himself stood 
there. “Behold,” said his Majesty, “Thou hast 
done a shameful thing. Thou hast begrudged a 
poor man and a stranger food. Moreover, thou 
knewest he was a messenger from me. If I had 
sent an army thou mightest have had reason, 
but one man. And when in desperation he slew 
thy bird thou broughtest this punishment on 
him. This was not right what thou hast done, 
oh Sidi Boo Nouar,” and all the people trembled 
at the Sultan’s boldness and looked to see him 
struck in some marvellous manner by the 
insulted saint. But naught happened. The 
bones lay still and answered naught, and the 
Sultan caused them to be put back in their 
resting place and have their kubbah rebuilt over 
them. But Sidi Boo Nouar must have heard and 
owned the justice of the Sultan’s words, for from 
that moment the cock crew no more from within 
the M‘Haznee’s stomach. 


* * * * * * * * * 


If an ignorant man sin, the Almighty will be 
lenient to him. His punishment is on earth and 
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from the hand of man. But if a Talib—one 
instructed in all the holy writings of our sacred 
book—err, he goes to his doom open-eyed. Touch 
him not, oh ye his brothers, for the Lord himself 
will repay, and bitter indeed will be the reward. 
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On a Greek Bas-relief 


By FRANK STOKOE 









So they lived then: 

Careless, with happy movement, graceful, free, 
Austere and light, not void of jollity; 

Now sad awhile, now laughterful again. 


So they lived then: 

Not mournful and not gay. 

If we must live, this surely is the way: 
For they were often gods, but always men. 














The Stork of Saint Franciscus 


A LEGEND 
By VICTOR DE BRANDT 


From a deathly swoon after a long, fatiguing and 
sleepless night, Francis of Assisi awoke into life. 
He did not open his eyes, and, but half conscious, 
became aware that rose blossoms were crowding 
upon him. He heard sweet concord of harps and 
flutes sounding into his ears as if from a great 
distance, and as if coming from a sea-shore full 
of flowers; and he felt in his heart a bewitching 
joy as of an opening rose or a breathing jasmine, 
as he was borne into the starry seas of Paradise. 
His soul, at first frightened, now became calm, 
and he heard a soft whisper: “ Thou art now in 
Heaven!” 

When the music swelled into a solemn chant, 
he opened his eyes in great surprise. Yes, St. 
Francis was in Heaven. Everything around him 
swam in light and glory. He intonated the 
hymn to the Sun, looked into the dazzling light, 
and his eyes could bear it. 

At first he saw white pillars of smoke rising 
upwards, but they were clear pillars of frankin- 
cense, which rolled up from golden vases, and 
were placed in file around God’s throne. He saw 
trees of strange and rare forms, which carried 
stars as blossoms; and, amidst all these walked 
the army of the chosen, clad in white and bearing 
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palms in their hands: bishops and martyrs, 
prophets and cardinals, wives, widows, and 
maids. In the midst glided many beautiful 
angels, singing hymns to the sounds of their 
harps, some blowing the flute, others beating 
brightly the cymbals. 

And over his pale, haggard and afflicted 
countenance there flew a smile of happiness. 
He, a monk with bare feet, to see such splendour! 
He then perceived all the numerous inhabitants 
standing before him, and greeting him with all 
joy and reverence. In humility they whispered: 

“See, it is he, the Saint, God’s servant, Saint 
Franciscus! ” 

He saw the popes expressing their admiration 
by taking off their tiaras. Modesty and embar- 
rassment did not allow him to look any longer 
upon the honours shown to him. He fixed his 
eyes on the clouds which were just rising from 
the golden vases of frankincense. These attracted 
him most. For he, distinguishing the clouds, 
found them not to be clouds, but a serried mass 
of little angels’ heads, golden and fair, with 
silken locks, plump cheeks, multi-coloured 
wings—all heads of little angels who were 
merrily laughing like silver bells. And the 
sweet laughter went straight to his heart, and 
he was unspeakably happy. 

No time is counted or known in heaven. 
After a little Saint Francis felt as if he were 
an orphan and abandoned. He rose from 
the golden chair, and went along the path of 
heaven, where the clouds of frankincense con- 
cealed the Eternal Light; lifted his hands 
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marked with the bloody nails from the Cross, 
and before all the chosen martyrs, prophets, 
popes and angels, he began, weeping the 
following speech: 

“Light of Light, Father, Thou wilt forgive me 
and wilt not be angered if I, in all humility, 
state: Here in Heaven I feel homesick. Too 
much love and honour hast Thou granted me! 
In the world and among men I always lived with 
Nature as a true son and brother. But now am I 
naught but a dry branch. Wilt Thou know, O 
loving Father, what creates in me such a fierce 
longing for home? 

“Here I miss Brother Water, here I miss 
Brother Fire, here I miss Mother Earth, and what 
I loved most, I am lacking here: my friends the 
birds. They were my comfort and comrades on 
my long wanderings, consolation to mine eyes, 
mine ears and mine heart. Possibly Thou dost 
not know, Almighty God, what happened to me 
when, many years ago, I lived in Umbria. When 
preaching to the masses, in vain was all my 
endeavour; deaf the ears, deaf the hearts; and 
tired and disappointed, I left the city, full of pain 
and sorrow. 

“An extensive meadow I found there, full of 
trees, in the midst bubbled a brook through the 
grass and over the white cobbles. Here I poured 
out all my plaints of the bitterness of my soul. 
On the turf stood a lapwing; walking, medi- 
tating, up and down, it adjusted its tuft of 
feathers, then stopped in his walk, as if it had 
understood me. 

“From the nest which was pillowed with last 
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autumn’s dry leaves, the nightingale sounded its 
plaintive lay. Now a starling hopped on my 
knee; from the meadows came the chaffinch, 
and the tit-mouse; from the field flew the raven, 
the crow and the jackdaw, and, interrupting its 
sweet trill in the clouds, the lark circled down 
in spiral flight. 

“From the forest the thrush danced in; the 
blackbird with its golden beak; the woodpecker 
and the tame robin; from the reeds came the 
swallow, the wagtail, the wren, and the chat- 
tering magpie. 

“At last, from the moors, with a dignified 
bearing, flew the stork. He listened most 
piously, standing on one leg, to my sermon, 
nodding his head, and reminding the noisy 
sparrows with his beak to behave mannerly and 
listen devoutly to the speech of Saint Francis. 

“TI, Franciscus, the servant of God, was ridi- 
culed by the people, therefore I held a sermon 
to birds. And so much I learnt to love them, 
that without them I feel very sad. Now, I 
cannot ask that Thou shalt, to please Thy 
servant, make Thine Heaven into an earth. But 
one thing I crave, my Father! for the fastings 
that I have kept, for the poverty that I have 
suffered, for the wounds in my hands, for the 
wounds in my soul, great and holy God, allow 
me that I keep the stork by me, that I rejoice 
with him, as with a wise and clever friend, with 
a true friend!” 

Amazed and in awe, the Saints heard the long, 
daring speech. True, they were silent, but 
Franciscus could read in their features what they 
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thought of him, and what effect his prayer pro- 
duced in them. Saint Peter drew his eyebrows 
together, Saint John the Baptist displayed 
amazement, and Pope Gregory bent over to 
whisper to Saint Chrysostom, at the same time 
placing his finger on his forehead: 

“Did I not tell you that Francis is and always 
will be a singular fellow?” 

The conference ended. They all left, and 
Francis was sadly turning away from the Throne 
of God, fearing that his Lord was angry. 
Suddenly, something pulled at his cloak, and 
turning quickly, he scarce could believe his own 
eyes. Before him stood a white stork with a long 
red beak. His black-coloured feathers were 
shining; and he clapped his wings in a friendly 
way as he followed Francis, who could not take 
his eyes from his true comrade. He kissed him, 
to the surprise of all, with tears running down 
his cheeks. 

On a golden chair sate Francis, resting his head 
on the stork’s breast, caressing gently his wings 
and neck. And now he was thoroughly happy. 

But what happened to Francis, happened also 
to the stork. 

He gazed thoughtfully into the glitter of 
heaven. He changed his legs frequently, and 
dreamt of the vast green meadows, of the moors 
and marshes, over which the clouds were pass- 
ing, of the brushwood, and the reed which rustles 
in the zephyr’s breath, and in which millions of 
small creatures move and tremble. And he 
dreamt on sadly, remembering how at the sound 
of his measured step the frightened frog would 
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jump into the brook, nature’s living face, a droll 
little creature and a succulent morsel. He saw 
in imagination a black and white salamander 
run through the reeds straight into his open beak, 
and yawned wistfully. 

He saw the warm grey cottages, with a church 
spire in their midst, and on one red roof a rotten 
wheel of a mill-cart, his nest. He recollected 
how, as each autumn approached, all his col- 
leagues gathered in a long procession over 
meadows, over glens and over seas,—a gigantic 
caravan, winging day and night to the Nile, 
towards the land of pyramids. 

And in his deep longing he no longer thought 
of heaven; in his discontent he cut with his long 
beak from left to right amongst the saints who 
happened to be in his way; and the storm grew 
when the stork caught the sacred veil of Saint 
Mary Magdalene in his beak and carried it in 
triumph through Heaven. 

Immediately the Saints united in an indignant 
appeal to the Almighty to send the stork away. 

And with bowed head, barefoot, in his monk’s 
cassock, Saint Francis stood, with folded hands, 
before the Throne, anxiously awaiting the verdict 
which might for ever part him from his friend. 

Deep silence. For some long time the Holy 
Mother, Our Lady of grace and mildness, gazed 
without speaking on Saint Francis, and on his 
stork. At length, she spoke, and her voice rang 
like little silver bells accompanied by the strings 
of a harp. 

“Both parties shall receive satisfaction,” she 
said. “Francis and his stork, Francis and the 
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other Saints. Wise and clever is the stork. If 
he feels drawn back to earth, well and good; he 
may fly down, fly as the messenger of God, to 
keep an outlook on the moors and marshes, and 
then return to Heaven and join Francis.” 

And the stork nodded gently ; while the Virgin 
pointed out to him a bush of Heaven’s roses, 
under which slept two rosy angels in close 
embrace. And then the Virgin bowed. The 
mist that separates earth from Heaven 
suddenly cleared. The sun shone. And the 
earth below was visible as it lies on the aether’s 
bosom like a glorious rose, and on it one saw 
vast forests like great stripes, rivers like white 
thread, and mountains like dark spots. 

“ Look down below,” said Saint Mary in a sweet 
and tender tone. “There, near the forest, lives 
a poor but pious family, who longingly hope for 
a child. To-day their wish shall be fulfilled. 
Clever, wise, and prudent stork” (here the bird 
started to clap with his beak noisily, his pretty 
eyes shining in glee)—“ hear me: 

“Take this little angel who slumbers into thy 
beak, fly through the clouds, through mists, over 
woods and mountains, and in the stillness of the 
night knock on the little window of the hut; fly 
into the room; tap with thy long beak on the 
heart of the mother who sleeps in darkness, and 
place the little angel quickly and very tenderly 
into the empty cradle, for the good, poor people 
to rejoice.” 

And the stork, the wise and clever, did as he 
was told. They all looked down on the earth as 
he flew to the hut and placed the child into the 
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cradle, and they saw how joy and bliss glittered 
in the couple’s eyes, while with pleasure God 
stroked His long, silvery beard, above all 
praising His all-beloved Mother. | 

- Soon after this the stork returned to Heaven. 
On the moors he certainly made a halt, and 
lurked, and made a hearty breakfast on frogs 
and worms. He returned then to Francis, who 
‘was happy and content, embracing his beak and 
| stroking his sleek neck. 

: Thus the stork has gained Heaven, and, 
though he may suffer from ennui, brings angels 
to men. 





Books and Children 


By A WRITER OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Tus article is primarily designed as an attack 
on certain classes of popular children’s books 
that exert a most pernicious influence on the 
childish mind. It seeks to show that most of 
the commercial nursery books of to-day are in 
no way an improvement on the juvenile litera- 
ture for which we laugh at our ancestors, and 
that both that old and laughable literature, and 
this new and pitiable one, are bad for the same 
reason. 

Just about Christmas time it is common to 
hear mothers talking at afternoon teas, exclaim- 
ing about the happy fortune of modern children 
in being born into this present age, that seems 
to lay itself out for their amusement. Such toys 
are made for them, and such books, as would 
once, and not so very long ago, have been 
accounted miracles from Heaven. It would be 
quite possible, of course, to quarrel with the 
mothers about their very axioms. They assume 
that children are fortunate to have books and 
toys, a wholly unwarrantable assumption. We 
might say, and be able quite creditably to 
support the proposition, that children are 
unlucky in having books at all, unlucky in 
being able to read even in other people’s books, 
and peculiarly unlucky in being expected to 
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play with gimcracks designed to catch the fancy 
of their parents. In the matter of the toys, the 
children unconsciously bear obvious witness for 
us. They do not treasure the playthings that 
delight their grown-ups. The mechanical motor- 
car, and the chauffeur who takes off his hat by 
clockwork, and wears celluloid goggles that 
really are not glued to his nose, are forgotten 
and thrown into a corner long before poor old 
Peggy from Dutchland, with her wooden joints, 
and bullet head, and tintack nose, has lost a jot 
in her mistress’ affections. Peggy, the woolly 
monkey, and the wooden sword fill a far more 
real place in nursery lives than can ever be 
usurped by two-guinea masterpieces in clock- 
work, on whose invention some people seem 
inclined to congratulate the rather indifferent 
persons for whom they are supposed to be 
planned. But, you may say, this does not prove 
your point, for Peggy and the wooden sword, in 
spite of their primitive rudeness, are toys them- 
selves. Yes, toys perhaps, but different. For 
they are only focussing points for their owners’ 
imaginations, pegs on which to spin dreams as 
various as the spinners. They do not carry with 
them an alien hostile atmosphere. They are 
sweet, passive plasticities not moulding or seek- 
ing to mould the mind of the child, but moulded 
without resistance by that most truly poetical 
of all constructive things. 

And then, in the matter of books. It would 
not be difficult to show the torment of being 
able to read, with the thirst for books that it 
brings, that large new open joint in the armour 
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of personality. It would not be difficult to draw 
a list of joyous things that are lost one by one 
under the power of the printed page. In this 
matter also, children are with us. Their own 
creations, their own fairylands are dearer than 
the creations of books. And, of course, I would 
back sunshine, and the open air, and a tree, 
well and sensibly branched, accessible from the 
ground, a real good climbing tree, in brief, against 
the best book that has ever been written. And 
these things have always been enjoyable. Pre- 
historic Child possessed them as a birthright, 
and I am quite ready to believe that Prehistoric 
Child had a better time than Gwendoline Mary 
of Surbiton, and quite certain that the little 
Prehistoric had a better chance of growing up 
into a natural, honest-hearted, simple-minded, 
human person, than has that estimable young 
lady, for whom I am so militantly sorry. 

And now, putting aside the question whether 
books of any kind are good at all, let us get at 
our discussion of bad children’s books, and try 
to discover what it is that makes them bad. 
The discussion of good children’s books must be 
kept till the end of the article. We may as well 
part in a good temper. 

In the old comfortable days, before books were 
invented, the grown-up influence was direct, and 
modified naturally by the tenderness that made 
allowances for, and cherished the childishness 
of the individual child. Childishness is too 
loveable a thing to be destroyed in one’s own 
children. But when the grown-up influence 
began to exert itself through books, the children 
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influenced were not the writer’s children, but 
somebody else’s. And the childishness of 
somebody else’s children is a very different 
thing. Even the tenderest writer was hampered 
by the thought, not of one intimately compre- 
hended and excusable child, but of the children 
of other people, often exasperating, often in the 
way, and often quite inexcusable. It would have 
been all right if every family produced its own 
books. Unfortunately it was not so. And as the 
early writers of children’s books were serious 
folk, they wrote with a patent desire of reform. 
Children as children were not to be tolerated. 
The books would show them how, as speedily 
as possible, they might become something else. 

It is quite surprising that these books were 
ever read. But it is an abominable fact that, 
the power of reading once acquired, the resulting 
appetite is omnivorous. The unfortunate child 
who has once learnt to read, devours everything 
that comes along, and so, because they were put 
in his way, the child of long ago consumed 
without misgiving these reformatory children’s 
books. 

The unnatural result was priggishness, a thing 
laughable in grown-up people, but detestable, 
yes, and pitiful, in children. The well-meaning 
people who wrote these books with a constant 
recollection of the imperfections of their neigh- 
bours’ children, had for their vision of the 
impeccable immaculate child a—there is no use 
in blinking the fact or in politely putting it in 
euphuistic language--a prig, disgusting, almost 
emetic. 
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Let me quote from a very fair example of these 
old children’s books. Two unfortunate children 
on the way to reform walk sadly through the 


story. 

“The subject still turned on animals, and the wanton 
cruelty of those who treated them improperly. The little 
girls were eager to express their detestation, and requested 
that in future they might be allowed to feed the chickens.” 


On another occasion the perfect grown-up who 
stalks improvingly throughout tells her poor 
charges a moral tale of two damsels, one of 
whom, “when she was a child, used to say pert 
things, which injudicious people about her 
laughed at, and called very witty,” while the 
other, “who has not any outward decorations, 
yet appears superior to her neighbours, who call 
her the Gentlewoman.” The comparative results 
are too beautiful not to be quoted in full: 


“They both married. One the profligate Lord Sly, and the 
other a respectable clergyman, who had been disappointed 
in his hopes of preferment. This last couple, in spite of their 
mutual disappointments, are contented with their lot, and are 
preparing themselves and children for another world, where 
truth, virtue, and happiness dwell together.” 


On another page one of the children is stung 
by a wasp, and is thus reproved for her tears: 


“T am sorry to see a girl of your age weep on account of 
bodily pain; it is a proof of a weak mind—a proof that you 
cannot employ yourself about affairs of consequence.” 


Cold comfort surely, and this in a children’s 
book. Yet the volume is quite typical of early 
nineteenth century children’s reading. Other 
books were quite as bad, and similar books con- 
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tinue in the same improving lugubrious strain. 
Bad little girls caught measles as a punishment, 
and became virtuous in convalescence. Good 
little girls preached to bad little boys, so that 
all might go to Heaven together. A dirty frock 
indicated a loose character. The spotless pina- 
fore denoted the righteous child. Poor little 
wretches. What a woeful time those healthy, 
jolly children must have had, who lived hard 
in their own way, and came in grubby, happy, 
admirable, to listen to nauseating praises of their 
sister’s demure cleanliness. But I am sorrier for 
the sister. 

When we consider the pernicious influence of 
this most well-intentioned twaddle, it is quite 
easy to sympathise with the people who rejoice 
over its disappearance. But only for a moment. 
We have substituted something quite as bad, a 
less obvious, a more insidious influence, and one 
less easily counteracted by the children them- 
selves. Our joy at the disappearance of the 
prig-books lasts only until we think of the less 
well-intentioned twaddle that is piled up in front 
of our own children on Christmas mornings, and 
howked out of branpies for them, and plucked 
from the roots of Christmas trees, delivered to 
them with a smiling gospel face by the Christ- 
mas postman, or compressed into homeopathic 
volumes that can be inserted in their stockings. 

For these books suffer from the same fault, in 
a different manifestation. They do not make 
prigs out of children, but they do make of them 
something different from what they really are. 
They divide into two classes. There are the 
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funny picture-books, with rhymes or stories, and 
the school tales. They supply the nursery with 
music-hall laughs, and noveleties. 

The coloured “funny books” became popular 
in the beginning through the vulgarity of grown- 
up people. Uncles of the worst type bought 
them with avidity, laughed at them, and packed 
them off to their innocent nephews and nieces. 
The pictures in them are ugly. The writing in 
them is like the pictures, cheap, commonplace, 
smart and vulgar. There is nothing of the child 
in the minds of their manufacturers. The laughs 
in them are very seldom fun, very seldom the 
natural jolly chuckles of a child. Everything is 
treated from the music-hall level. A dog that 
licks in other people’s dishes, a poor old man 
who just misses his train, a poor old lady whose 
bonnet is spoilt by a careless douche of white- 
wash, an inanely hideous caricature of an 
elephant or a horse, or some other harmless 
beast, these are the things that are served up 
to make children laugh. Their pert vulgarity 
is their distinguishing quality, and the quality 
that makes them sell. The laughs they supply 
are first cousin to the raucous guffaws that echo 
in the beeriest music-hall. Surely the person 
who enjoys these things is not much of an 
improvement on the prig. Surely the books that 
do their best to make such persons out of children 
are not so lightly to be rejoiced in as an improve- 
ment on the prig-producing tales of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Mrs. Trimmer. 

The second class of bad nursery books, the 
innumerable school stories, possibly exert a 
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slightly less evil influence. But the bad in it is 
there. They do for children what cheap novels 
do for grown-up people, in supplying them with 
a false attitude. They are tales of little girls 
and boys who go to school, and perform wonders, 
or get misunderstood, which is, if possible, 
worse. They fill their readers with the desire 
of emulation. Now that is what a good book 
does. At first sight, it is not easy to explain the 
difference. I think it is simply this. A good 
book helps a child to be itself, and a bad one 
helps it to be something else. It is all very well 
for a little girl to go about imagining that she 
is a Princess: for a Princess she actually is. 
But it is not at all very well for her to imagine 
that she is Matilda Jones the captain of a school 
hockey team, the girl who has successfully 
defeated the envious machinations of her rivals; 
because,. thank Heaven, she is not any such 
thing. These books, with their analysis and 
introspection, and weighing of motive, and 
description of pettiness, attempt to be studies 
of real life, and are certainly very interesting— 
for grown-up people. They leave nothing to the 
imagination. They are not children’s books at 
all, any more than, on a much higher level, 
Kenneth Grahame’s wonderful “Golden Age” is 
a book for nursery reading. We do not want 
the child mind to know anything about itself. 
As soon as it begins to do this, it ceases to be 
the child mind. 

Ah, say the writers, that is all very well, but 
you forget that modern children are modern, and 
not at all like the children of long ago. They 
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are sick of fairy stories, as sick of fairy stories 
as we are sick of pastorals. They want the real 
thing. Well, I should reply, why don’t you give 
it them? if I did not know that they meant that 
children want not the real thing, but studies of 
what these same writers choose to call reality. 
And, in one sense only, they are right. I was 
talking the other day to the editor of a children’s 
paper, who had published in her magazine a 
number of fairy tales, and a greater number of 
school stories. She asked her subscribers to tell 
her which story they had most enjoyed, and, 
when the answers came in, it was found that the 
fairy stories had not polled a single vote. If I 
objected to that test on the ground that the fairy 
tales had been written from the standpoint of a 
person who was no longer a child, and were 
consequently not first-class fairy stories, I should 
only be quibbling, although this was the case. 
For it is perfectly clear that children do prefer 
the “ real life” stories to any other, children, that 
is, who have already been spoilt by them. The 
unspoilt child goes for the fairy tales by instinct, 
learns Grimm by heart, and clamours for read- 
ings from Andersen. But, a continuous supply 
of the wrong stuff will spoil the taste of even the 
finest spirits, and most children have suffered 
from that continuous supply. 

It is the same with them as it is with their 
elders. In matters of literature it happens only 
too often that the supply creates the demand. A 
really estimable housemaid, with a virgin mind, 
who has been brought up far from bookstalls, 
and read nothing except in the village school- 
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room, will enjoy, when it comes in her way, just 
as good literature as that which you and I, dear 
superior persons that we are, imagine to have 
been planned for people like ourselves alone. 
Walking in Surrey, I found on the shelf in a 
country tavern, where the barmaid kept her 
books, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Hardy and 
Marie Corelli jostling together, and learnt on 
enquiry that they were read with equal gusto, 
and equal admiration. But, dose your house- 
maid with penny novelettes for a year, and you 
will find that she will never be able to read any- 
thing else. And, you will pardon me, when I 
say that if you or I were dieted for a year, or 
perhaps a little longer, on nothing but light 
novels, we should find that our digestions 
similarly would revolt against the stronger 
meats that at present we enjoy. It is the same 
with the child. These books, published by the 
best publishers, bound and printed more expen- 
sively than literature, have done for the child 
exactly what novelettes have done for the 
housemaid, and what second-rate novels would, 
judging from their advertisements, be delighted 
to do for us. 

When we think of these stories and of the 
“funny books,” we almost sigh for the annals of 
the prigs. But they are all one. They are all! 
heads of the same Hydra. And this particular 
Hydra is an old and notorious magician, 
curiously enough well known through many a 
fairy story. He is a wicked wizard who changes 
nice people into nasty ones, and finds his greatest 
pleasure in making the hero of the tale a toad. 
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He is at his old work all the time. When he 
was tired of making children into prigs, he 
began to manufacture imitation grown-ups, and 
when he has tired of that, he will probably find 
some other, though scarcely an uglier, metamor- 
phosis to practise. At present he is busy turning 
children into grown-ups, altering the child mind 
into something infinitely different, and infinitely 
detestable. There is no sadder sight than to see 
this altered mind, this strange and ugly thing 
looking out of a childish face. To alter a child 
so that it finds dulness in a fairy tale, and amuse- 
ment in laughing not with but at other people, 
to do this is as hateful a deed as I can imagine. 
To do it for money is like brushing the bloom 
off a butterfly’s wing, for the sake of earning a 
penny. 

To perfect my simile and my illustration, I 
must show that the child’s mind really is com- 
parable to the hero in the fairy tale, that it is 
really as delicate as a butterfly, and as beautiful. 
And that is what many men better skilled than 
I have tried to do and failed, though it is true, 
nevertheless, and, like all true things, would 
need no proof, if we were not spoilt ourselves. 
I must try to show what it is that makes the 
child so far superior to the people who write for 
him, that it is an impertinence as well as a crime 
to alter him. I must try to show what it is about 
him that the writers of good children’s books 
have always held sacred. It is only possible to 
do this by putting some actual workings of the 
childish mind as accurately on paper as may be. 

A little boy played daily in a garden where 
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there was a large oak. At intervals in his 
games, he would dash at full speed towards the 
tree, and, pressing himself against its bark, 
slide round the trunk, turning suddenly the 
other way, and then back again—to catch a sight 
of the giant who lived behind it. The Ogre was 
always there, always invisible; as the boy 
dodged one way, so he dodged the other, and 
so provided the child with a delicious inviolable 
secret. The clarity, the completeness of that 
conception is quite characteristic. 

A family of children who live in the country, 
people all the lanes with friendly households, and 
fill the garden with fantastic folk. Mrs. Nib, for 
example, lives with her daughters in the rhodo- 
dendron by the wicket, Mrs. Salvet in the 
hawthorn. Their children and grandchildren 
throng the flower-beds. And often, to enliven 
nursery tea, these phantom friends are intro- 
duced into the house. 

“Oh, Mother, I have brought Miss Nib to tea.” 

“Yes, dear. Howdo you do, Miss Nib? What 
a pretty blue frock she has on.” 

“Mother, can’t you see? It isn’t blue. It’s 
red, the colour of my old morning pinafore.” 

The consistency, the vividness of detail with 
which Miss Nib is imagined, allows no contra- 
diction. Miss Nib the younger, who is lame, 
the little old lady who is deaf of one ear (“ Oh, 
Mother, don’t you see by the way she listens to 
you that it’s her left ear that’s deaf? And she’s 
got cotton wool in it), not an incident, not a 
particular belonging to any one of them, is ever 
forgotten, or attributed to another. And these, 
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you must understand, are healthy children, only 
differing from most in that they have never 
had their imaginations blurred or their attitude 
twisted by second-rate children’s books. 

And quite lately, in Sussex, I was staying on 
an estate that included a “ Pook’s Field.” I had 
been reading “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” and was 
sitting on a fence by the roadside after a walk, 
wondering if any scraps of the old-folk traditions 
still lingered among the cottagers, when I saw a 
small untidy little girl pushing a large soap-box 
on two wheels. A perambulator it was, of 
course, and, when the little girl drew level, I 
enquired after her baby. 

She lifted a scrubby doll, with pale hair and 
blue eyes out from the depths of the box, and, 
talking of her health, her age, her habits (“She 
has hot milk for breakfast. I never give my 
babies porridge”), undressed her completely to 
show me that she had the full complement of 
clothes, discussed the matter of child’s foot-gear 
with me, as a really weighty subject, and, afier 
balancing the respective merits of dogs and cats 
as household pets, asked if I could tell her any 
stories. 

No, I could not,but did she know any? Surely 
she knew something about “ Pook?” 

“Pook?” she said. “Oh, it’s little Black Pokie 
you mean.” 

“ He is exactly who I mean,” I replied joyously. 
“Tell me about him.” 

“Oh,” she said meditatively, “he lives in the 
woods between Forest Row and East Grinstead. 
He makes everything black he touches. He did 
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that (pointing to a splash of tar on the fence), 
and that (picking a ripe blackberry out of the 
hedge and holding it up to me, then putting it 
in her mouth). Oh, yes, I know all about him. 

“Have you ever seen him?” 

“Why, yes.” Her eyes sparkled with the joy 
of romance. “Me and my doll were coming 
home in the evening, and we saw him sitting 
on a stile. I was frightened, but my doll was 
brave, and up, and hit little Black Pokie in the 
middle, and he fell backwards over the stile, and 
I never saw him again.” 

“Really. Does he often bother little children ?” 

“He simply can’t keep off them,” she replied 
with gusto, and then, having redressed the doll, 
laid it again in the soap-box, and moved statelily 
away. 

Now there are three examples of the workings 
of the child mind. They show sufficiently how 
it adopts any material at hand, and weaves for 
itself a web of imaginative life, how it builds 
the world again into a splendid pageantry. So 
long as a child is a child it lives in a world of 
its own, more beautiful and free than any we 
can make for it. For it carries a more powerful 
wand than is borne by the best of god-mothers, 
and touches everything with the magic of 
dreams. And this power, the most enviable 
gift of childhood, is snatched away as soon as 
the child ceases to be itself, as saon as it begins 
to grow up. It is as if the fairies had decreed, 
as perhaps they have, that none but children 
may dwell in the Happy Valley. 

The school stories leave nothing to the imagi- 
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nation, so that the fairy wand shrivels sadly 
away; the funny books put distorting spectacles 
upon the childish eyes; the reformatory books 
make that careless joyous childish attitude 
impossible; all three give the child something 
that it does not need, take away the most 
precious of all possessions, and make childhood 
wither before its time. That is why I think them 
bad. 

The good children’s books have an easily 
recognisable hall-mark. They are written by 
children. The age of the children does not 
matter in the least, so long as the atmosphere 
is that of one child talking to another. I have 
felt that atmosphere in listening to an old grand- 
father telling his children tales of Odin and the 
Tree of Iggdrasil. One need not pretend to 
childishness to be a child. 

Long before books began to be written for 
children, this atmosphere was found in books 
and talk. The author of Sir John de Mandeville, 
that old doctor of Liege, was a very young one 
in his delight in all the strange people he met 
on the journeys that he never made. The 
medizval Bestiaries, dear things, with their 
imaginings of weirder beasts than ever moved 
on earth, are fresh with the childish spirit, and 
must have been deliciously useful in the building 
of those sweet phantom paradises in which even 
medizval children had their being. No one with 
the frost of age upon his soul could have written 
nursery rhymes, and the spirit of childhood is 
joyously alive in the old folk tales, and in those 
exuberant romances that men once chose to call 
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biographies. Good material indeed were they, 
and many an Early English Child must have 
conquered the Saracen, or ridden with Charle- 
magne to Rome, or, after the Renaissance, have 
said good-bye to Dido, or heard the beating of 
the dragon’s wings, as he came to devour 
Andromeda. 

Scraps of classical anecdote that it pleased old 
scholars to tell to young ones who clamoured for 
a story, shy stolen glances at older people’s 
books, the quaint rhymes of the nurses, the 
living traditions of the folk, these must have 
been the material that children long ago wove 
into their dreams. And children do not change 
with the ages for all that second-rate story-tellers 
may say. Now, when people are so busy, and 
talk less, and give away books instead, the good 
children’s books fill the same place that was filled 
by these old things, and supply the child with 
simple coloured mosaics to build into a pattern 
for himself. 

Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” Kingsley’s 
“Heroes,” do what the scholars did, and make 
it possible for many a Prince of Greece to per- 
form most valiant deeds in the back gardens of 
Uxbridge and Ealing. The Fairy books of 
Andersen and Grimm are as like old gossiping 
nurses as they can be, and probably have an 
even larger store of tales. The Jungle books 
people the shrubberies with bandarlog, bears, 
and panthers more real and yet as strange as 
the Kalanders, Lamias and Mantichoras of the 
bestiaries. “Puck of Pook’s Hill” is like a 
medley of all of them, a book packed with glean- 
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ings of folk-lore, of fairy-lore, of history plucked 
by a child who is none the less a child for having 
trotted round and about the world and written 
“Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

These books are the real children’s books, the 
true metal, welcomed by real children, like the 
little boy of the Oak Giant, and the children who 
invented Miss Nib. They follow the true tradi- 
tion, the tradition of childhood which has passed 
unchanging through the centuries. It is impos- 
sible to emphasise too strongly the difference 
between them and that other variety of book 
which also follows a tradition, in being written 
for children, but not by children, the books 
whose subject and object is reform, the books 
that destroy the imagination, and the books 
whose material is vulgarity, and object the 
making of money. It is impossible to point out 
too often that the children’s books that are sup- 
posed to be an improvement on the tales of the 
prigs are not children’s books at all, and that 
neither they nor the prig books have anything 
to do with the past or the present or the future 
of children’s literature. 
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The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 
Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 


”? 


“Mr. Passingham,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FELICIA REASONS. 


Notuine which had occurred since our arrival at 
Hornby Farm, not even the actual robbery or the 
subsequent discovery of Sawkins’ disappearance, 
had affected Cuthbert so dismally as those few 
words of warning from Sergeant Hutchings. He 
scarcely spoke during tea time, and it was only 
when Pegge approached the camp afterwards 
with a hangdog air that Cuthbert showed the 
slightest sign of animation. 

“Has the detective gone? ” he asked, rising from 
the grass and clasping his hands behind his back. 

“He’s gone back to Hornby Hall, sir,” said 
Pegge. “And I only hope he’ll soon lay hands 
on that Sawkins lot. You see, sir,” he added, 
“there’s black sheep in every family.” 

“In some families there are more than in 
others,” answered Emma. 

“It is certainly to be regretted that you did not 
select some other field for their exploits, Pegge,” 
said Cuthbert, shaking his head with exceeding 
gravity. 

“Well, sir,” muttered Pegge, “I’ve served your 
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family a good many years, and I hope I’ve tried 
to do my duty.” 

“No man can do more,” Cuthbert admitted, 
“but at the same time, there has no doubt been 
a lack of judgment in selecting the emigrants.” 

“Sorry you should think that,” returned Pegge, 
“ because I’ve always bore in mind what you says. 
Give the preference to them in need of a helping 
’and, you says, and that’s what I told Barker. 
And,” exclaimed Pegge, “what price Coad and 
Sopp?” Following Pegge’s example, we all 
turned to gaze at the two men by the beech 
tree, to discover that their interest in our conver- 
sation was interfering with their labours. 

“ About this evening?” cried Cuthbert, abruptly 
changing the topic. 

“Ah, yes, sir, about this evening!” answered 
Pegge, becoming almost cheerful again. 

“Have you arranged everything for the lec- 
ture?” 

“Yes, sir, I only hope you won’t think I’ve 
been too free with them there candles. But,” 
added Pegge, “it’s nothing if,a hall’s not well 
lighted.” 

On Winifred’s suggestion we soon afterwards 
set out once more to Hornby Hall, Cuthbert 
walking slightly apart, while his lips moved as 
if he were rehearsing his lecture. He admitted, 
when I rallied him on his preoccupation, that 
being entirely unaccustomed to public speaking, 
he was not free from nervousness. 

“TI have found it an admirable plan to practise 
in the middle of the wood,” he explained. “ With 
the Figgises, Coad, Sopp, Pegge and our own 
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party, I reckon the audience will consist of 
seventeen—that is without reckoning Bright. I 
thought,” added Cuthbert, “it would be compli- 
mentary to invite Smithson to take the chair.” 
With some difficulty I convinced him that the 
Colonel was at the best a poor speaker, whereas 
it would be preferable to plunge into the subject 
at once. When we reached Hornby Hall Felicia 
told us that her father was at present closeted 
with the detective, who having missed the last 
train from the village station was to be driven to 
the town six miles distant in order that he might 
get back to London the same night. Felicia then 
invited Cuthbert to inspect the roses growing 
under glass, and just before dinner time he 
returned with a red bud in his button-hole. 
Perhaps some of us would as soon have spent 
the evening at home, but Cuthbert insisting that 
we must on no account be late for the lecture, 
we went direct from the dinner table to put on 
our hats. Felicia showed us a short path to the 
farm-house, and expressed approval when she 
saw that Pegge had placed a lighted candle on 
each side of the garden gate, as well as a row of 
others along each side of the path. The left- 
hand window, although it had not been cleaned, 
was what Emma described as a perfect blaze of 
light, and Pegge, receiving us at the door with 
solemnity befitting the occasion, ushered us into 
the room where we had passed Monday night. 
In the six candle lamps which were arranged 
in a row on the mantelshelf, we perceived an 
endeavour to wipe out the effect of recent lament- 
able occurrences, while: two other lamps had been 
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placed on the higher of two empty packing cases, 
forming a kind of rostrum; in fact Cuthbert went 
at once towards it, taking his books and notes 
from his pocket and laying them beside the 
candles in a remarkably professorial manner. 

Other candles stood on the window sill, and 
five specially reserved boxes formed a row in 
front of the rest for the use of our more dis- 
tinguished party. Colonel Smithson regarded 
his box with some misgiving before, in a tentative 
way, he ventured to take his seat, and it was 
unfortunate that two projecting nails prevented 
him from getting up again when the box rocked, 
without leaving behind a fragment of clothing. 
Still, he had come with an obvious desire to 
please, and nobody but myself heard his fervent 
malediction. Then taking out his watch Cuth- 
bert remarked that it was five minutes past eight, 
whereas none of the emigrants had as yet put in 
an appearance. 

“ A little unpunctual, Pegge,” he suggested five 
minutes later, and Pegge passed a deprecatory 
hand over his chin. 

“I fancy,” said Emma after another interval, 
“TI saw a boy’s face at the window.” 

“ Ah,” cried Cuthbert hopefully, “ perhaps they 
feel a little shy about entering. Suppose you go 
and see, Pegge.” 

Pegge accordingly went outside to the garden, 
to return a few minutes later with the disappoint- 
ing information that no sign of the audience was 
to be found in that direction, so for some time 
we waited expectantly, the silence being broken 
only by Colonel Smithson’s cough, which Cuth- 
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bert showed a tendency to imitate. Standing 
with his legs crossed with one elbow resting on 
the rostrum lightly, because of its obvious insta- 
bility, with a very white handkerchief in his 
other hand, he began to look embarrassed and 
uncomfortable. 

“Really, this is very strange,” remarked Emma 
at half-past eight. 

“Confoundedly chilly,” muttered Colonel 
Smithson. 

“Are you certain there has been no mistake 
about the date, Pegge?” suggested Miss Gingell. 

“No mistake, Miss,” was the answer. 

“Did the emigrants say they intended to 
come?” asked Felicia ten minutes later. 

“Well, m’m, now you’re asking a question.” 

“Perhaps,” said Cuthbert, “you wouldn’t mind 
answering it.” 

“Now, take poor Joe Bright,” continued Pegge, 
pulling himself together as he could not fail to 
recognise the unwonted note in Cuthbert’s voice, 
“that’s the worst of being dependent on other 
people. Joe Bright couldn’t come without some- 
one to lead him, you see.” 

“What about Coad?” suggested Winifred, with 
a compassionate glance at her brother. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Miss, Coad did 
say something about netting a hare,” said Pegge 
with a glance at Colonel Smithson, who fidgeted 
uncomfortably on his seat, although the nails 
may have had something to do with his restless- 
ness. 

“And Figgis?” I exclaimed. 

“You understand, sir,” answered Pegge, “Figgis 
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was a bit upset over the detective, and no wonder 
if you come to think of it. Here have I been 
doing all I knew to make the chap believe he was 
living on a prairie, and then suddenly up pops 
Sergeant Hutchings—enough to turn a man’s 
brain, if you ask me!” 

“Carmichael,” exclaimed Colonel Smithson, “I 
wouldn’t hurry you for the world, but how much 
longer do you intend to wait for these friends of 
yours?” 

Cuthbert did not answer. He looked at his 
watch, and seeing that it was nearly nine o’clock, 
closed his book, folded up his notes, put them 
in his pocket and walked away from the rostrum. 
Without a word to any of us he took his cap 
from the mantelpiece, where he had placed it 
behind the candles, and with the most dejected 
mien stepped slowly towards the door. With 
astonishing celerity we all followed him, and as 
we at once missed Felicia, there could not be 
much doubt that she had hastened to his side 
with the consolation which no one else was so 
capable of administering. 

When Emma had impressed upon Pegge the 
desirability of seeing that all the candles were 
properly extinguished, she joined Colonel Smith- 
son in the garden, and then we all made the best 
of our way to Hornby Hall, where we found 
_ Felicia and Cuthbert already in the drawing- 
room : 

“I confess,” he said as we entered, with the 
exception of Smithson, who had gone to his 
smoking-room, “I feel a little disappointed. I 
certainly hoped for more receptivity.” 
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“Really,” answered Emma, “ there is not much 
to complain of on that score. It seems to be that 
your emigrants are willing to receive any- 
thing——” 

“With the exception of useful information,” 
said Felicia, “ but the fact is that everybody was 
rather upset by the burglary, and,” she continued, 
smiling sweetly at Cuthbert, “anyone must admit 
that your scheme is not having anything like a 
fair chance.” 

“ Although no one could have better intentions 
than Pegge,” he answered, “I begin to suspect a 
certain lack of judgment.” 

“Now,” suggested Felicia, “if you had only 
selected the emigrants yourselfi—— ” 

“Still, I question whether I could possibly have 
improved on Coad and Sopp,” he interrupted. 

“You would at least have improved on Figgis, 
the poor blind man, and Sawkins,” exclaimed 
Emma. — 

“What I should like,” remarked Felicia, seated 
on a low stool, while we all formed a semicircle 
in front of her, “would be to see your scheme 
carried out under reasonably favourable condi- 
tions. For one thing, as you were saying, you 
require a completely fresh set of emigrants; then 
I am more than half afraid that you began at the 
wrong time of year.” 

“Too late, you think?” asked Cuthbert, with 
his eyes on her face. 

“Surely,” said Miss Gingell, “you wouldn’t 
advise Mr. Carmichael to live in a tent earlier 
than the first week of May?” 

“TI should not advise him to live in a tent at 
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any time,” exclaimed Felicia, whereupon Cuth- 
bert certainly looked astonished. “I should 
suggest a galvanised iron house,” she added with 
an air of triumph. “Of course it would be 
brought from England in sections and put 
together after you landed. But the important 
thing is the time of year,” she insisted. “You 
must take care to land early enough to get your 
seeds planted—potatoes, spring wheat, and— 
and so forth.” 

“Then,” murmured Cuthbert after a short 
silence, during which we watched his flushed 
face with the most earnest attention, “ you con- 
sider that I ought to begin entirely afresh?” 

“Shortly after next Christmas,” said Felicia 
with an air of deep conviction. 

“But in that case,” he suggested, “several 
months would have to be wasted!” 

“ Not at all, not at all!” she cried. “An interval 
is not necessarily thrown away. For instance, 
it might be spent in preparation for your new 
attempt.” 

“ That is true,” he answered reflectively. “More 
than once I have feared we set out with an 
insufficient equipment.” 

“ How in the world,” demanded Emma, “ could 
we bring a sufficient equipment in one kit bag?” 

“Winifred,” Cuthbert continued, “might learn 
to milk a cow and to churn butter. Miss 
Gingell——.” | 

“Miss Gingell,” said Emma, “has already 
learned discretion, and if ever she reaches 
London in safety, she never intends to emigrate 
again.” 
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“One subject,” suggested Felicia, “which I 
have often thought would be a useful subject 
for study is forestry—not in England. It doesn’t 
receive enough attention amongst ourselves.” 

“Where should you suggest?” asked Cuthbert. 

Felicia appeared to consider for a few moments: 

“In the Austrian Tyrol,” she answered. “In 
fact,” she added, “you need have no fear about 
wasting time.” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” exclaimed Emma, “ if I were 
you I should certainly waste none in getting rid 
of Figgis and the blind man.” 

“As far as Figgis is concerned,” said Cuthbert, 
“IT should not have much hesitation, but Coad 
and Sopp stand in a very different category.” 

“Tell them you intend to go away,” returned 
Felicia, “and let them remain where they 
are——” 

“A little dull for them, don’t you think?” he 
suggested. “One of my principal objects was to 
alleviate the dulness of country life.” 

“Then you might perhaps have no objection 
to offer them an alternative. Let them either 
stay where they are or receive a moderate 
douceur—say twenty pounds each—to remove 
themselves within twenty-four hours.” 

“With the option of returning next spring?” 
said Cuthbert. 

“I fancy,” answered Felicia, “it would be a 
mistake to say anything definite about their 
return. You wish to be free to study the subject 
in all its bearings. During your travels you 
might even see land which you considered more 
suitable, and what a pity to have to forego it 
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simply because Coad and Sopp have a lien on 
their settlement.” 

“It is true,” he murmured, “ that it is a great 
thing to approach any subject with an absolutely 
unbiassed mind!” 

As Cuthbert leaned back in his chair, clasping 
his hands be’iad his neck, Winifred’s eyes met 
my own, 2 4 she shrugged her shoulders slightly 
as she -miled. After Cuthbert’s recent dis- 
couraging experiences, Felicia had no doubt 
chosen her opportunity with admirable judgment, 
whereas she had probably prepared Cuthbert’s 
mind for the final assault at times when there 
had been no witnesses. 

“Then,” I said, determined to strike while the 
iron was hot, “you have positively made up your 
mind!” 

“What do you think?” he asked. “Do you 
consider the idea a sound one.” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” exclaimed Felicia, “ would 
you mind once more telling us exactly what your 
ideais? Iam afraid you must think me extremely 
stupid.” 

“Not at all,” he returned genially. “The idea 
is to lose no time in dismissing Figgis and Joe 
Bright, then to offer Coad and Sopp twenty 
pounds each to leave Hornby Farm within 
twenty-four hours. When they have departed 
I shall at once begin a systematic course of study, 
most likely abroad, where small holdings are the 
rule rather than the exception. Though I con- 
fess,” he added with an engaging air of candour, 
“T have already learned a great deal since I left 
London.” 
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“I should think you had,” muttered Emma, 
and seeing that Winifred could not disguise her 
yawns, Felicia suggested that we should retire. 

“I am certain you must all be very tired,” she 
said, “and I am an early riser. I always go to 
look at my roses before breakfast,” she added, 
offering her hand to Cuthbert. After spending 
half an hour in the smoking-room alone with 
Colonel Smithson, I went upstairs, but had 
scarcely entered my room when Cuthbert tapped 
at the door. With a hesitant manner he at last 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“ Although a superficial observer might think 
my scheme a failure,” he remarked, “I feel 
confident it will bear excellent results in the 
future—there is only one point about which I 
feel the slightest doubt,” he said with a blush 
which might have been appropriate to a school- 
girl. 

“What is that?” I inquired. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “it will not be my 
fault if I am alone when the experiment is 
renewed next year.” 

“T shall be one of the first to congratulate you,” 
I assured him. 

“Thank you, my dear fellow, thank you,” he 
cried. “I am only awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity.” 

“What’s wrong with the rose garden?” I 
suggested. 

“The spot I had in my mind,” he answered. 

“Before breakfast to-morrow morning!” 

“You don’t consider the hour would be too 
early?” he asked, dubiously. 
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“Not a bit of it,” I returned, although it seemed 
judicious to refrain from telling him that I myself 
had proposed and been accepted at a similar 
hour the morning after Felicia lost her way so 
unaccountably in the wood. After lying awake 
for some time thinking on the whirligig of events, 
I presently fell asleep, to be awakened by Cuth- 
bert’s footsteps on the stairs an hour and a half 
before breakfast the following morning. 

With not a little curiosity I reached the break- 
fast table in due course, Felicia showing a radiant 
face, while Cuthbert beamed serenely on the 
kidneys, although he certainly looked embar- 
rassed at the end of the meal when he accom- 
panied Colonel Smithson out of the room. Ten 
minutes later they re-entered it affectionately 
arm in arm. : 

“Felicia, my dear,” her father exclaimed, “I 
congratulate you with all my heart,” and then 
there followed a great deal of hand-shaking and 
perhaps a few tears. That: Cuthbert, as usual, 
was quite absorbed by his latest undertaking 
could not be doubted for an instant, and when 
Colonel Smithson had finished patting Felicia’s 
shoulder, Cuthbert hinted quite cheerfully at the 
desirability of an immediate interview with 
Pegge. 

We found him looking on with his hands in 
his pockets, while Coad and Sopp were sawing 
into logs what remained of the tree trunk. 

“I have been thinking things over,” said Cuth- 
bert, “and although more than ever convinced 
of the soundness of my scheme, I have determined 
to evacuate the camp until next year.” 
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“Well, sir,” answered Pegge with a sigh, “if 
you ask me, I think that’s a pity. We're just 
getting things shipshape, so to speak, and only 
half an hour ago I was thinking to myself, thinks 
I, the governor ought to hire a plough to turn up 
Figgis’s lot.” 

“That is a practical suggestion,” said Cuthbert, 
while Pegge began to look more hopeful, but at 
the same moment Felicia, whether by accident 
or design, rested her hand lightly on Cuthbert’s 
arm, and seeing the action, Pegge, I fancy, knew 
that the game was up. “ When we return in the 
spring, it is very likely I may adopt it,” said 
Cuthbert. “In the meantime, I should like you 
to see about conveying Joe Bright to London.” 

“Then it’s no good,” answered Pegge, “me 
wasting any more time cutting up this here 
tree.” 

“No,” said Cuthbert, “get Bright out of the 
way at once and then you can return by the 
afternoon train.” 

Having given Pegge some money and seen him 
depart in the direction of Bright’s tent, Cuthbert, 
with some hesitation, turned his attention to 
Coad and Sopp. 

“I was sorry not to see you at the lecture last 
night,” he remarked. 

“Well, you see, sir, no disrespect, but lectures 
ain’t exactly in our line, are they Sopp?” 

“No fear,” said Sopp. 

“Anyhow that is now of little consequence,” 
Cuthbert continued. “The fact is I have made 
arrangements to leave Hornby Farm until next 
February, but if you like to stay, the tent is quite 
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at your service, or you can utilise this tree to 
build yourselves a log cabin.” 

Coad looked at the remnant of the tree, then 
at Cuthbert, finally at Sopp with a violent shake 
of the head: 

“ Afraid it’s no go, sir,” he answered. “ What 
a man might do with twenty times as much land 
and a fair amount of capital ’s more nor I can 
tell.” 

“ Just so,” said Sopp. 

“But we don’t see our way as things are, and 
to tell you the truth we thought o’ turning it 
up and going abroad.” 

“In that case,” cried Cuthbert, “ if you will take 
down all the tents and remove everything back 
to the farm-house, I shall be happy to give you 
each a cheque for twenty pounds to start with.” 

“Right oh!” exclaimed Sopp, and Coad’s satis- 
faction appeared entirely beyond expression. 
Cutting short their thanks and telling them to 
come when their work was done, to Hornby Hall, 
Cuthbert turned away, leading us down the slope 
towards Figgis’s encampment. 

“If I were you, Mr. Carmichael,” said Emma 
as we drew near the tents, “I should prefer to 
give Figgis notice in writing.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


By making a detour Pegge had reached the blind 
man’s tent without touching at Figgis’s, so that 
Cuthbert was now the first to hint at the 
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evacuation of the settlement. To the somewhat 
elaborate explanation of his present and future 
plans, Figgis listened with a taciturn expression 
and an occasional lunge with one of his crutches 
at any of the boys who happened to come within 
reach. 

When the explanation ended with an urgent 
notice to quit Hornby Farm, Figgis regarded us 
all with the most withering contempt: 

“I call it mean—mean,” he exclaimed, “ blowed 
if I don’t! You has us all dragged down here, 
you makes us live in tents, with never a single 
sheet amongst the lot, you gives us tinned meat 
every other day, and now you come along as cool 
as you please and tell us to hook it.” 

“I regret that you look at the matter in such 
an antagonistic manner,” said Cuthbert, “but as 
the rest of the emigrants——” 

“Emigrants be blowed!” cried Figgis. 

“As we shall all be leaving almost directly,” 
Cuthbert hastily continued, “you will scarcely 
be able to provide for your family without help.” 

“Well, I like that,” retorted Figgis. “I call 
that a good un. Why do you suppose we come? 
Think you’d ever have seen us if Jemmy Pegge 
hadn’t said it’d be no end of jolly lark, and stay 
just as long as ever you like, he says. I tell you 
straight,” said Figgis, leaning more heavily on 
his crutches, “that’s just what I’m going to do, 
so you can put that in your pipe and smoke it!” 

Confronted by this unanticipated difficulty, we 
retired a little ignominiously for a consultation, 
Emma remarking that she had never imagined 
that anyone could by any possibility decline to 
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quit the encampment. A few minutes later, 
however, Felicia made the happy suggestion that 
the man of all others to get rid of Figgis was the 
one who had been responsible for his presence. 

“If we go to Joe Bright’s camp,” she said, “ we 
may be able to intercept Pegge before he sets out 
to the station.” 

Approaching the blind man’s tent, we were 
fortunate enough to find Pegge still endeavouring 
to persuade him to rise from his campstool: 

“Ah, that’s Bill Figgis all over,” cried Pegge 
when Cuthbert dwelt with considerable feeling 
on the obstinancy we had recently witnessed. 
“The most stubborn old image you ever see when 
once he makes up his mind.- And, lor, the job 
I had to persuade him to come, you’d never 
believe it!” 

“Certainly a great waste of energy,” suggested 
Emma. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly how the trains 
run,” said Cuthbert, “but before you take Bright 
tothe station, I should like you to see Figgis fairly 
on his way home.” 

“That’s just the trouble, sir,” answered Pegge, 
“he ain’t got no home. He give up the snuggest 
little crib you ever see to oblige you by coming 
here, to say nothing of the business—a nice, 
classy connection he had. You see, sir, it’s a 
bit rough to shunt him without notice, so to 
speak, specially after I told him it’d be a 
permanency. Says I you'll have a plot of land 
give you for ever, to say nothing of a wooden 
house, I says.” 

“You may remember,” I hinted, “that Mr. 
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Carmichael made a rather important stipula- 
tion.” 

“What might that be, sir?” 

“Every emigrant was to bring sufficient food 
for himself and his family——” 

“Now,” interrupted Pegge with his head on 
one side, “I put it to you, sir: how could he? 
Why, the chap ’d have wanted a special cargo 
boat all to hisself.” 

“Then to come to the point,” I said, while 
Cuthbert rewarded me with a grateful glance, 
“what do you propose to do?” 

“If you ask me,” was the answer, “money 
down ’s what Figgis likes best.” 

“Of course,” said Cuthbert, “I am quite pre- 
pared to pay his expenses back to London, and 
perhaps in all the circumstances I might add a 
five pound note——” 

“A fiver won’t go far with his family, sir,” 
returned Pegge. 

“Suppose I make it ten pounds,” suggested 
Cuthbert. “I have no wish to be hard on Figgis 
or anyone else.” 

“Say fifteen,” cried Pegge, “and I think I might 
be able to do something. Besides,” he added, 
“Figgis can take care of Bright and save my time.” 

“Well, if you think it is really necessary, he 
must have fifteen pounds, Pegge.” 

“And, I was going to say,” continued Pegge, 
“perhaps we might throw in the fowls what’s 
left, and the two tents being what you may call 
holey, ’d cut up for shirts for the kids. A very 
contriving woman is Mrs. Figgis.” 

“So that he goes away without dissatisfaction,” 
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said Cuthbert, “we will not stand out for a trifle. 
As I should like to part with everybody on 
friendly terms, I will go and offer him the 
chickens.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” answered Pegge rather 
hastily, “but you’d far better leave it to me, 
and I can tackle him as soon as you’re off the 
premises.” 

So Cuthbert took out his pocket case and 
handed Pegge four five-pound notes, three of 
which were intended for Figgis, the fourth to 
be accounted for after paying for the railway 
tickets, but as to their actual destination and that 
of the fowls, nothing definite can be said. It was 
luncheon time when we returned to Hornby 
Hall, and while I smoked a cigar with Colonel 
Smithson afterwards, he enlarged on the evil of 
long engagements with such significance that I 
repeated some of his arguments for Cuthbert’s 
benefit later in the afternoon. 

“Curiously enough,” he said, “I have just been 
discussing the subject with Felicia. I don’t 
suppose she would mind my telling you that the 
Colonel is a little inclined to be irritable, and 
although she is careful never to cross his wishes, 
on the whole she has no pronounced objection 
to an early marriage. But, unfortunately, there 
is a difficulty in the way.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Winifred,” he answered. “ Although we have 
plenty of relatives who would be quite willing 
to receive her, I confess she is rather hard to 
please. Felicia,” he added, “suggested that I 
should ask your advice.” 
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“A little later on I will give it to you,” I 
promised. 

“ Another difficulty, though a less serious one,” 
Cuthbert continued, “is Pegge. My first idea was 
to take him abroad with us. I thought we might 
utilise him, until we begin our experiment next 
year, as a kind of courier.” 

“What does Felicia say about that?” I inquired. 

“No doubt she is right,” he answered. “She 
dislikes anything of the nature of ostentatious 
display, and prefers that we shall be accompanied 
only by her maid. Still,” he added, “having 
known Pegge since I was a boy, you can under- 
stand that I wish to see him comfortably provided 
for.” 

“Naturally,” I assented, and having reflected 
concerning Cuthbert’s main difficulty for a 
quarter of an hour, I invited Winifred to accom- 
pany me on a tour of the encampmenits to 
ascertain whether the various emigrants had as 
yet taken their departure. On reaching Figgis’s 
settlement, the only signs of occupation were a 
quantity of empty tins, some crates, and black 
rings on the grass where he had lighted his 
fires. The tents had been taken down and 
removed, together with those which had been 
occupied by Joe Bright and the more enter- 
prising emigrants. 

Making our way to the farm-house, we found 
Coad and Sopp on the point of setting out to 
Hornby Hall to receive their cheques and Cuth- 
Bert’s parting benediction. In Pegge’s absence 
they had effected an entrance by the window 
and carefully stowed away everything appertain- 
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ing to our own tents as well as the rest, so that 
having wished them good fortune we crossed the 
two fields, walked up the gorse-clad slope and 
sat down on the remnant of the fallen beech tree 
—all that was left of our encampment! 

“I suppose,” said Winifred, “there are few 
things less likely than Cuthbert’s return.” 

“Either with or without a galvanised iron 
house,” I answered, “although it appears that 
his difficulties are by no means ended yet.” 

“What is left?” she asked. 

“You know his impetuous disposition. He is 
eager to be married at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, “what a remark- 
able interest you seem to take in his marriage. 
And where is his difficulty?” she demanded. 

“He insists that it is entirely owing to you.” 

“Indeed,” said Winifred, holding back her 
head, “he need not trouble about me.” 

“I hope you will let me do that in the future,” 
I urged. 

“But why should I inflict trouble on you?” 
she murmured. 

“It is precisely what you have been doing the 
last few weeks,” I rejoined. “Admit that you 
have treated me—— ” 

“Less kindly than you treated Felicia,” she 
exclaimed with a laugh. 

“Why, yes, because I have materially helped 
on her marriage.” 

“TI suppose that is true,” she admitted. 

“If you would only take a leaf out of her book,” 
I suggested, when, with a somewhat nervous 
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laugh and vividly crimson cheeks, Winifred 
turned to face me: 

“No,” she cried, “because on the strength of 
your advice I did that once before and the result 
was rather disappointing. You protested that 
when the bait was withdrawn the silly fish was 
certain to make a grab at it——” 

“ Ah, but, like so many amateurs, you overdid 
your part,” I answered,. “especially when you 
threatened to leave off fishing altogether. I 
have never understood why you changed your 
mind so suddenly about returning to London,” 
I added. 

“I told you how sorry I felt for Cuthbert.” 

“Yes, but what was the reason which you did 
not tell me?” 

“Oh, well,” she explained with considerable 
hesitation, “ Felicia said that if you were the only 
man in the world nothing could ever by any 
possibility induce her to marry you.” 

“Didn’t that seem a rather supererogatory 
remark?” I suggested, marvelling in the circum- 
stances that I should feel a little nettled. 

“Still,” said Winifred, “she dragged it in with 
what appeared the most natural air in the world 
—da propos of nothing—as we stood talking in the 
field by Coad’s tent that afternoon. No, it didn’t 
strike me as being very peculiar.” 

“What did you say?” I demanded. 

“IT don’t remember exactly what I said.” 

“What did you think?” 

Winifred deliberately turned away her face and 
stared down at the trunk of the beech tree on 
which we were seated. 
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“I—I thought,” she murmured, “ what—what 
extraordinarily bad taste she must have!” 

It was more than half an hour later when we 
began our slow walk back to Hornby Hall. 
Discovering Emma with Cuthbert and Felicia in 
the drawing-room, I took Winifred’s hand in 
the most approved fashion, whereupon Felicia 
tumultuously embraced her, and Miss Gingell 
showed pronounced symptoms of hysteria. Cuth- 
bert had a great deal to say, suggesting amongst 
other things that we should have a double 
wedding. 

“And, my dear fellow,” he added, when the 
general excitement had to some degree calmed 
down, “you have really taken a great weight off 
my mind. You have killed two birds with one 
stone.” 

“For goodness sake, Mr. Carmichael,” cried 
Emma, “do not talk of killing.” 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ you think of buying 
a practice.” 

“Without loss of time,” I answered. 

“And you will be compelled to keep a 
carriage! ” 

“In all probability,” I admitted, wondering 
what he was leading up to. 

“So that the difficulty concerning Pegge’s 
future is entirely removed. He is an excellent 
driver, and it- will be much pleasanter for Wini- 
fred than sitting behind a stranger.” 

“TI admit,” said Emma, “that Pegge has risen 
in my estimation since he succeeded in getting 
rid of Figgis.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “but to begin with 
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we must be contented with a—with a man of 
rather less experience.” 

“I think,” said Felicia, as Cuthbert’s face 
showed his disappointment, “the best plan will 
be to leave Pegge to me,” and accordingly a 
message was sent to the farm-house requesting 
his presence at Hornby Hall at ten o’clock the 
following morning. 

I have always felt a regret that I was not 
present at the subsequent interview, but when 
I ventured to hint that I might possibly be of 
service, Felicia very decidedly answered that she 
thought she could deal better with Pegge entirely 
alone. 

His face was worthy of study as he came out 
of the smoking-room, where the conference was 
held at twenty minutes past ten, although I 
believe he had received a cheque (on Cuthbert’s 
banker) for a considerable amount, together with 
permission to clear out the farm-house ; this being 
accomplished with the aid of one of Colonel 
Smithson’s gardeners and a light cart the same 
afternoon. 

The next day we all travelled to London 
together, Felicia lending Emma a trunk, so that 
Winifred might have the kit bag to herself. 

Not without regret we parted with Miss Gingell 
at Victoria Station, where she was met by a 
curious-looking old lady, whom she introduced as 
her mother. 

“Thank you very much for a remarkable 
experience, Mr. Carmichael,” she said as Cuthbert 
held open the door of a four-wheeled cab. “I 
confess,” she added with an attempt at archness, 
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“that your scheme has ended better than at one 
time I anticipated.” 

Before he could explain that it had by no means 
ended yet, and that the next few months must 
be regarded merely as an interregnum, the horse 
started, Emma putting her head out at the 
window and waving a handkerchief, while the 
cabman shouted her address to the official at the 
gate. 

Colonel Smithson and Felicia were driven to 
the Savoy Hotel, where Cuthbert practically lived 
during the ensuing fortnight. One afternoon 
when we were all together, he announced his 
intention of going the next morning to select some 
books for his contemplated study of forestry and 
scientific agriculture, but Felicia counselled pro- 
crastination. i 

“Don’t you think,” she suggested, “that we 
shall have more time to make a careful selection 
the week after next in Paris? The books can 
easily be ordered from a catalogue.” 

Cuthbert, after a few moments’ reflection, 
agreed that this might prove the better plan, but 
whether or not the volumes were subsequently 
ordered, his studies have to the present borne 
no perceptible fruit. Allowance ought, however, 
to be made for the fact that his interests have 
been at least temporarily diverted, for his son 
being already six weeks old, he is entirely 
occupied by a comparison of the various public 
schools, the universities and learned professions. 


THE END. 
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Mr. Kipling’s New Book 


Puck of Pook’s Hill has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Especially 
noteworthy is the long review in The 
Spectator, from which we take the 
following extracts : 


*‘ More than once in these columns we 
have called Mr. Kipling the interpreter 
to the English-speaking race. Nothing 
of his writing has ever justified the name 
better than the volume before us. Here 
we have Mr. Kipling interpreting for us 
some of the chief phases of English 
history, and making us understand by the 
arts of the storyteller the manner of life 
and thought of the men who of old time 
dwelt in these islands, tilled our fields, 
fought, loved, and feasted, and of the 
women who turned their wheels beside an 
English fire. We like all the stories, 
but chiefly those which tell how a Sussex 
manor passed to a Norman Lord, and 
how a Roman Briton served on the Wall 
of Hadrian. 


In these delightful liftings of the veil of 
history the story’s heart beats against its 
side, and moves us as we are moved by 
the recital of some poignant entry in 
Domesday Book, or by the actual sight 
of some vestige of Roman occupation, by 


the Roman Wall flung in graceful line or 
long trailing curve across the Northumber- 
land fells, or by touching with our hands 
one of the very milestones that marked 
the steady tramp of the legions,—an 
Imperial pedestrian tour that possibly 
began in Egypt or Palmyra, to end in 
Chester or Borcovicum. 


We must leave Mr. Kipling’s enchant- 
ing book—there is no other word for it— 
but before we do so we must mention the 
poems which are sandwiched between 
the tales. Most of them illustrate what 
follows or precedes; but one with deli- 
cious irrelevance is a smuggler’s song of 
rare quality.” 


This striking review concludes 
with these words : 


“‘ A book which will delight every boy 
and girl lucky enough to get it as a 
Christmas presert, and will be devoured 
with a thrill of pleasure by the ‘ grown- 
ups’ before it is slid—never an easy 
task—into the narrow black or brown 
stocking.” 


The Daily Chronicle speaks of the 
book as “a new thing, a magic 
mingling of history and romance and 
folklore, a book for a child to rejoice 
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in, and for a man to ponder over. 
In it the treasure of imagination 
which is Mr. Kipling’s is wonderfully 
revealed—the book is peculiarly his 
own.” The quality of unexpected- 
ness adds to the interest alwaysexcited 
by a new book from this author’s pen. 
When Mr. Kipling began to write, 
to quote The Times, “he was a deter- 
mined realist, and though he some- 
times dreamed with his eyes open, 
there was nothing to show that he 
would ever write a book so full of 
white magic as this. It is a book 
that seems to make clocks, almanacs, 
and histories of no account. Normans 
are riding—Romans are walking— 
all about Sussex, this very October. 
Two children have seen them.” 

The Daily Telegraph considers that 
“the volume is a revelation of 
genius” ; The Pall Mall Gazette that 
“it is a delightful volume, unique in 
conception and plan, executed with a 
fertile thoroughness that is Mr. 
Kipling’s own.” A masterpiece of 
a most difficult kind,” is the verdict 
of The Standard, while The Tribune 
says it is “a book that should, and 
must be, in every English home 
where boys and girls love the soil 
beneath the hearth and in the 
meadows around,” 


The British Army 


The fourth volume of the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue’s History of the British 
4rmy is published at an opportune 
moment, when Cabinet Ministers and 
other politicians, as well as military 
officers, are considering the great 
problems of Army reform. 

The stupendous nature of the task 
which Mr. Fortescue has undertaken 
has perhaps never been so apparent 





NEW AND 


as in the latest instalment of his great 
work, “Mr. Fortescue,” remarks 
The Times, in a lengthy review, “ has 
set his hand to his task, as readers of 
his former volumes are already fully 
aware, with zeal and earnestness de- 
serving of all praise. That which 
our General Staff has only talked 
about and should have accomplished, 
he is doing and has done. Little or 
nothing has escaped his alert intelli- 


gence and penetrating mind. Seldom - 


is his judgment, whether of men or 
things, at fault. His power of work 
is equalled by his sense of proportion, 
which enables him to dominate a very 
complex literary situation, and to 
maintain a just balance between the 
interest of his story as a whole and 
that of each part, as it gradually un- 
folds itself to his ruthless and inquisi- 
torial search. We are witnessing the 
birth of a military classic which is, 
and will be for some generations to 
come, without a peer in the subject 
to which it relates. The debt which 
the British Army owes to the writer 
of this moving chronicle of its great 
achievements, its grandeurs and its 
miseries, can only be repaid if every 
member of the Army endeavours to 
assimilate for himself, and for the 
profit of his country, Mr. Fortescue’s 
admirable and most _ instructive 


pages.” 


The Westminster Gazette fears that 
“compulsory education for those who 
aspire to Cabinet rank is doubtless 
beyond the immediate range of prac- 
tical politics; yet it would be well 
for the Empire if at least the occu- 
pants of the two front Benches in 
both Houses of Parliament would 
voluntarily undertake to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the con- 
tents of Mr. Fortescue’s illuminating 
pages.” 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
New Book 


Of the many attractive subjects 
dealt with in these Memories and 
Thoughts none is more interesting 
than the brief autobiography that 
occupies the first thirty-two pages of 
the book. His memory, Mr. Harrison 
tells us, reaches back from 1837 over 
the whole reign of Queen Victoria, 
of which he can distinctly recall all 
the leading events and all the famous 
men. 

The forty essays of the book deal 
with a great variety of subjects, all 
treated in an interesting manher. 
Many readers will turn with lively 
interest to the Reminiscences of George 
Elot, which give a vivid picture of 
the authoress in society and her own 
home. Mr. Harrison shows especially 
how thoroughly and conscientiously 
she worked out every detail of her 
novels, and he gives many examples 
of her broad-minded, sympathetic 
nature. Regrets of a Traveller is 
another delightful paper, and the 
articles on Cities and Art are written 
with a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and with the charm of manner 
which distinguishes the whole book, 

The Daily News points out very 
effectively that the contents of 
Memories and Thoughts “are sufficient 
to show what richness and variety of 
experience have gone to the making 
of an active and distinguished career. 
They give us further evidence of 
Mr. Harrison’s strong, practical grasp 
of affairs; his broad, human _in- 
terpretation of history ; his power of 
applying the principles of political 
science to the immediate problems 
of modern Society; and his keen 
interest in literature, art, and, above 
all, the men, living and dead, who 
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have inspired them.” No better il- 
lustration of the temper of this book 
could be given than the remark of 
The Daily Telegraph that “it is the 
plain truth that no one will finish 
this book without a wish that he 
knew the author personally.” 


Modern England 
By Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P. 


The concluding volume of Mr. 
Herbert Paul’s History of Modern 
England deals with political events of 
great importance, for it covers the 
memorable years from 1885 to 1895. 
The first chapter describes the situa- 
tion “On the Eve” of the Home 
Rule Controversy. ‘Those that follow 
are entitled, respectively, The First 
Home Rule Bill, The Policy of 
Unionism, Lord Salisbury’s Foreign 
Policy, Finance and Local Govern- 
ment, Resolute Government, The 
Fall of Parnell, Liberal Conservatism, 
Free Education, The Second Home 
Rule Bill, Gladstone’s Farewell, The 
New Unionism, and The Triumph 
of Ritualism. Special interest will 
attach to the final chapter of this 
most readable of histories (which 
has won high praise from political 
opponents as well as political friends), 
for in it the author passes judgment 
upon the tendency and significance of 
the events of fifty years which it has 
been his duty to record. ‘This volume 
contains a complete index to the 
whole work. 





A fourth edition is just ready of 
Lady Eastlake’s little volume, entitled 
Fellowship: Letters addressed to My 
Sister Mourners, which was first pub- 
lished in 1868, and has never since 
lost its hold on those who suffer from 
the loss by death of their dearest 
friends, 
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Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Edition of Evelyn’s Diary 


To the details previously given ot 
this handsome and scholarly edition we 
now add some particulars of the por- 
traits which contribute so much to 
the attractiveness of the book. They 
are finely reproduced in photogravure 
by Mr. Emery Walker. The first 
volume contains John Evelyn, after 
Robert Nanteiiil, the plate which 
is known to cellectors as the “ Petit 
Mylord,” or “Portrait Grec”; Sir 
Richard Browne, from the engraving 
by Philip Audinet after a drawing by 
Nanteiiil ; Queen Henrietta Maria, 
from the portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery; and Thomas 
Howard, second Earl of Arundel, 
from the engraving by James Basire 
after the painting by Rubens. The 
volume also contains a map of Wotton 
House, Surrey, and its environs, and 
fourteen views, &c., which have, as 
Mr. Dobson points out, “been se- 
lected for their informing rather than 
their pictorial quality ; and also be- 
cause, besides referring to persons or 
places mentioned in the text, they are, 
as faras possible, contemporary withit.” 

The second volume has six photo- 
gravure portraits: (1) John Evelyn, 
after a portrait by Walker ; (2) Louis 
XIV., after Nanteiiil; (3) Mary 
Evelyn, also after Nanteiiil; (4) 
Catherine of Braganza, from the 
portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; (5) Edward Hyde, first 
Earl of Clarendon, from the same 
source ; and (6) Edward Montagu, 
first Earl of Sandwich, after Sir 
Peter Lely. ‘Two maps, three fac- 
simile title-pages of works by John 
Evelyn, and fourteen views, complete 
the list of illustrations in this portion 
of the Diary. 


NEW AND 


Four portraits are given in the con- 
cluding volume: (1) John Evelyn, 
after Kneller’s painting; (2) The 
Duchess of Portsmouth ; (3) Charles 
IT., and (4) James IL, the three last all 
from portraits in the National Portrait 
Gallery. The volume contains also 
a facsimile of a letter from Evelyn to 
Archbishop Tenison, and ten views, 


On Costume 


The contents of Mrs. Aria’s work 
on Costume: Fanciful, Historical, and 
Theatrical, include descriptions of the 
costumes of many centuries. The 
peculiarities of each are touched upon, 
and often passing hints are given of 
the methods of making and trimming 
the dresses, whilst the various accom- 
paniments of jewels and fans, shoes, 
mirrors, and hair ornaments receive 
prominent attention. 

There are chapters devoted to the 
dress worn by the peasants of many 
periods in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, and some space is allotted 
to curious wedding and /féte dresses. 
The treatment of Oriental dress 
gives an opportunity of differentiat- 
ing between the styles of China 
and Japan, whilst it also permits the 
author to deal with the native gowns 
of Egypt and India, and with the 
robes of the. nobles and the popular 
classes. 

In the chapter on carnival costumes 
many new ideas are propagated, to- 
gether with practical suggestions for 
their realisation which will probably 
be of use to the designers and wearers 
of fancy dress. A theatrical chapter 
treats of dress worn in Shakespearean 
drama at the present time, and in- 
cludes many pictures of costumes 
which have been adopted by leading 
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actors and actresses in the popular 
plays. 

Mainly historical is a chapter on 
textiles, which includes also a disserta- 
tion on the corset and the crinoline. 
Another chapter seeks to penetrate 
the mystery of the domino, and 
another is wholly concerned with an 
analysis of the charms of European 
and Oriental dancing dresses, ancient 
and modern. 

The work is illustrated by Mr. 
Percy Anderson, who shows himself 
once more a master of the poly- 
chromatic harmonies, His daring 
backgrounds and vivid contrasts of 
colour are a delight to the eye, and 
these, as well as his black-and-white 
pictures and marginal sketches, display 
a commendable accuracy of detail, 

It will be found that Mrs. Aria 
imparts her information in a concise 
and simple manner; and, never 
forgetting her precept that trifles 
make the sum of costume, she 
dwells always on the various typical 
and appropriate addenda. With 
Mr. Percy Anderson’s aid she has 
succeeded in making a very attractive 
volume on a subject of perennial 
interest. 


Two Art Works 


Mr. Henry Studdy Theobald has 
prepared a catalogue of Crome’s Etch- 
ings, and now publishes it with an 
Appreciation of that artist’s work, and 
some account of his paintings. The 
first chapter of the volume consists of 
a sketch of Crome’s Life; this is 
followed by an account of his pictures 
which contains a good deal of interest- 
ing information ; another chapter deals 
with Crome and Cotman ; and the 
Catalogue, which comes last, is pre- 


ceded by a discussion of the etchings, 
which in Mr. Theobald’s opinion 
have not received the attention they 
deserve. 

A reprint of Mrs. Frankau’s Eight- 
eenth Century Colour Prints: an Essay 
on Certain Stipple Engravers and their 
Work in Colour is published apart 
from the illustrative pictures which 
formed part of the first edition issued 
some years ago. Mrs. Frankau’s 
essay attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion when it first appeared, and 
although she stated that her book was 
“written for the amateur and not for 
the expert” it was recognised that 
she had much that was valuable to 
say on the fascinating art of colour 
printing. 


‘¢Tt is unfortunate,” Mrs. Frankau 
remarks, ‘that so rare, so charming a 
branch of the fine arts should have been 
permitted to decay without an attempt 
being made to trace its genesis or disinter 
its formule. Of all the many’ virtuosi 
who have made the eighteenth century 
their happy hunting ground, not one has, 
apparently, got upon the scent of that 
delicate art of the colour-printer, which 
was born, which flourished, and decayed 
within the last forty fruitful years of the 
century.” 


The essay contained in the present 
volume will, the author hopes, “add 
something of classification to the 
general knowledge of a subject fraught 
with peculiar difficulty but no less 
peculiar charm.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Zarry 
at Home Travels is a record of im- 
pressions and observations of scenes 
and places, for the most part in New 
England and in Washington, which 
possess historic associations of special 
interest. 











NOTES ON 


Paradise Row, Chelsea 


It was in January last that the 
remaining old houses were demolished 
in this “ famous village street,” and 
this act caused Mr. Reginald Blunt 
to look up his Chelsea books and 
portfolios, and so refresh his memory 
about its early inhabitants, He soon 
found that he had a remarkable Index 
Nominun, all more or less famous or 
interesting folk, and his further in- 
vestigations disclosed such a range 
and variety of interesting careers, that, 
(to use his own words) : 


“I could not but feel—I hope not quite 
mistakenly—that others as unrecondite as 
myself might be as interested as myself; 
and that what I was reading and exploring 
for my own amusement I might jot down 
for theirs.” 


The result is a volume of very 
entertaining gossip and information 
about a number of notable men and 
women, and the houses they lived in 
in Old Chelsea. The book contains 
many portraits and other illustrations 
which add greatly to its interest. 
Besides the ordinary edition, a limited 
Edition de Luxe is published at a 
guinea net. This is printed on 
hand-made paper, and contains in 
addition a photogravure portrait of 
Nell Gwynn (after Sir Peter Lely) 
and a picture of Paradise Row, repro- 
duced in colour, from a water-colour 


drawing by Mr. Philip Norman, 


The Pagan Races of the © 
Malay Peninsula 


This important work, by Mr. 
Walter William Skeat and Mr. 
Charles Otto Blagden, is at last 
ready after years of preparation. 








NEW AND 





While it embodies the substance 
of older records (so far as they are 
of permanent value), the new work 
includes a great mass of entirely new 
matter, much of which was gathered 
by Mr. Skeat during the Cambridge 
Scientific Expedition of 1899-1900 


in the Siamese Malay States. 

It is the first (and will probably for 
many years be the only) book in the 
English language devoted exclusively 
to giving as complete an account as 
possible of these interesting tribes in 
all the aspects of their life. It con- 
tains chapters on their race, language, 
and religion, their arts and crafts, 
weapons and implements, habitations, 
food, hunting, agriculture, and social 
organisation, their dealings with other 
races, their music, their songs (of 
which numerous specimens, with 
translations, are given), their cere- 
monies at births, marriages, and 
funerals, and their beliefs and folk- 
lore generally. 

A special feature is a Comparative 
Vocabulary including the contents of 
all the existing published vocabularies 
of the aboriginal dialects, together 
with a large amount of hitherto un- 
published matter derived from private 
collections, so arranged as to give a 
synoptic view of all the various 
languages of these tribes, so far as 
they are at present known, 

The illustrations are a_ striking 
feature of the work, and number 
over 300. ‘They include representa- 
tive photographs and drawings of 
individual aborigines from all parts 
of the Peninsula, their weapons, orna- 
ments, utensils, &c. Most of them 
are reproduced from photographs 
taken (in many cases with the assist- 
ance of the officers of the Federated 
Malay States Government) expressly 
for the present work, the value of 














which has been greatly enhanced 
thereby. 

Throughout the book an attempt 
has been made to classify these tribes 
on scientific principles, and it is hoped 
that a foundation has been laid on 
which a proper racial, cultural, and 
linguistic survey of the races of the 
Malay Peninsula may hereafter be 
built up. 


The Tribes of the Lower 
Niger 


In his Preface to Major Arthur 
Glyn Leonard’s work on The Lower 
Niger and its Tribes, Dr. A. C. 
Haddon points out that the author 
has, by his previous studies, prepared 
himself for the detailed study of a 
particular people. The opportunity 
came when he went to West Africa, 
and for ten years he patiently studied 
native life and thought, never losing 
a chance of getting into touch with 
the natives, even at the risk of his 
life, for some of the tribes he visited 
were not then amenable to British 
tule. Dr. Haddon proceeds to say : 


“ One great merit of Major Leonard’s 
method of investigation is his appreciation 
of the fact that the social and religious 
expression of the Nature-folk are as much 
the direct result of their environment as is 
their material culture. No longer is it 
possible to dissociate religion from 
geography. Again and again he rightly 
insists that religion is a natural result of 
human evolution, having its ultimate 
sources in pre-human conditions ; religion 
originated as the response of the emotions 
and dawning intelligence of man to the 
world around and within him, and as in 
the past it served to satisfy certain human 
needs, so it has continued to do: some- 
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times widening, but at other times 
narrowing its scope; in some instances 
deepening its experience, in others 
becoming more and more superficial ; 
occasionally it is stifled by convention 
and strangled by ritual, only to break 
away under the guidance of a reformer— 
the eternal conflict between the priest and 
the prophet. But the ebb and flow, 
periods of growth and resting stages, 
gradual evolution and departure along 
new lines of emotion and interpretation, 
are all ultimately the outcome of the 
conditions of existence and the inter- 
actions of the human environment. 


“Major Leonard made it his business 
to consult at first hand the great book of 
nature as it is manifest in Southern 
Nigeria, and to see the people as they 
actually are, as they live, as they do, and 
as they think and speak. The more he 
looked, and the deeper he studied, the 
more evident it became to him that never 
has the European understood the Negro ; 
and the present volume is his interpreta- 
tion of Negro thought and expression. 


“Major Leonard draws a vivid picture 
of the wonderful Niger delta, and he 
traces its effects upon the mind and 
nature of its inhabitants,—a country of 
moisture, marsh, and malaria in the rainy 
season, but a land baked and parched, with 
shrivelled foliage in the dry season; to 
this dramatic change between these 
contrasted seasons the author traces one 
of the manifold sources of the inherent 
dualism of native character and social 
life.”’ 


The German Empire, by Dr. Burt 
Estes Howard, is a brief but com- 
prehensive history, founded on careful 
study of original sources, and a long 
acquaintance at first hand with 
German political and social institu- 
tions, 











The Black Man’s Mind 


Mr. R. E. Dennett states that the 
object of his book, entitled At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind, is 
twofold. In the first place he 
wishes to show that, concurrent 
with fetishism or Jujuism, there is 
in Africa a religion giving a much 
higher conception of God than is 
generally acknowledged by writers 
on African modes of thought. And, 
in the second place, he is anxious to 
make clear the vital importance of the 
kingly office to the African com- 
munities. 

His point of view is clearly out- 
lined in the extracts from his Intro- 
duction that are given below. 


“ The lasting effect of missionary effort 
in Africa must depend to a very great 
extent on the grasp the missionaries are 
capable of obtaining of this higher con- 
ception of God which the natives of 
Africa in my opinion undoubtedly have, 
and the use they may make of it in mani- 
festing God to them as the one and only 
true God, and not merely the white man’s 


God. 


“The work of the government of the 
natives must also be greatly simplified if 
once the importance of the kingly office 
is recognised. Their higher conception 
of God cannot be separated from the 
kingly office, for the king is priest as 
well. Rotten and degenerated as an 
African’ kingdom may have become, its 
only hope of regeneration rests in the 
purification of the kingly office and the 
ancient system of government attached 
to it. 

«« However humble this contribution to 
the better understanding of the working 
of the African mind may be, it is hoped 
that it may be accepted as an attempt to 
uplift those who are not already above 
personal and petty prejudices to the possi- 
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bility of accrediting the Africans with 
thoughts, concerning their religious and 
political system, comparable to any that 
may have been handed down to them- 
selves by their own ancestors.” 


The New Novels 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel, 
The Lady of Rome, of which we gave 
an outline in our last list, is now in 
the hands of the public. It is a story 
of a great sin and its expiation, with 
the characters and scenes placed in 
modern Rome, and has for heroine 
one of the most charming young 
women ever drawn by this writer. 

“The setting of this tale,” says 
The World, “is in the author’s first 
and best style. It revives that pleasant 
familiarity with the easy stateliness of 
the social high life of Rome, so 
entirely its own, and even yet inmut- 
able, which was imparted to us by 
the Saracinesca series.” The story 
itself is described as “a romance of 
sin and contrition, unmerited suffer- 
ing on the part of the blameless, and 
spiritual experiences, such as no other 
could safely employ in fiction without 
a jarring effect, but which lend this 
novel singular interest.” 

Pierre Loti’s romance of the 
Turkish harem, Disenchanted, has 
been well received in its English 
form, and is, says The Daily News, 
“a thousand times more worth the 
reading than most of what is ranked 
high in contemporary English fiction.” 
From this book, to quote further from 
the same review, one obtains “ some- 
thing to carry with one in the 
memory, an outline of many brilliant 
colours, the framework of a pathetic 
human romance; something to re- 
member and feel long after the pages 
have been nead.” The Standard re- 
gards the book as “a very remarkable 
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and arresting plea that the women of 
Turkey of to-day may be given room 
to live—and to love.” 

The reception of No Friend Like a 
Sister, by Miss Rosa N. Carey, proves 
that the popularity of this writer of 
fresh and wholesome domestic stories 
has in no way diminished. “ Her 
scenes and characters,” says The 
Standard, “are so fresh and so natural 
and so true to life, that her new book 
may be confidently relied upon... 
for many hours of genuine enjoyment 
and profit.” 

Running Horse Inn, by Mr. Alfred 
Tressider Sheppard, was published 
serially in The Tribune, which an- 
nounced that it was selected from a 
number of novels by well-known 
authors as being in the Editor’s 
opinion a work of remarkable power 
and charm. The story gives a 
vivid picture of English life in 
the days of George IV., but the 
historical character of the novel never 
obscures the romance and passion of 
the plot. Yet the plot, stirring as it 
is,is not the chief interest of the story. 
Mr. Sheppard’s character studies show 
a rare insight into human nature, a 
fine sense of human comedy, an 
imagination both powerful and tender 
in dealing with the tragedy of human 
hearts. When appearing serially in 
The Tribune it was acknowledged by 
many critics to be a novel of dis- 
tinguished merit, and in book form 
Running Horse Inn should appeal to a 
great public. 


Andrew Goodfellow 
A Tale of 1805 
By Mrs. Herbert Watson 


This first novel by a new writer 
is a story of the stirring time of 
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Nelson and of the terrible fear of an 
invasion from ‘ Boney-party.” It 
has for heroine one Dorothy Lovel. 
She is loved by “the little Lieu- 
tenant,” a young naval officer, sans 
peur et sans reproche, and the hero of 
the tale. The scene of the story is 
Plymouth, and Mrs, Watson skilfully 
carries us back and makes us live in 
the old town as it was a hundred 
years ago, with its various customs, 
Its occupations, and amusements. 
Dorothy’s mother was in early youth 
secretly married to a young man of 
much higher rank than herself who 
afterwards became the Duke of 
Middlesex, but until her death, when 
Dorothy is seventeen, she keeps her 
daughter in ignorance of the facts 
that on one side she is of noble birth 
and that her father is still living, 
Dorothy then goes to live with her 
two unmarried aunts who are 
descendants of the great Sir Francis 
Drake. These characters are delight- 
fully drawn, especially that of the 
elder sister, the business-like and 
charitable Aunt Maria, who is the 
proprietor of a flourishing silk 
mercer’s shop. Her house is the 
centre of a literary and artistic 
coterie, the most important member 
of which is Austin King, whose 
reputation as a novelist he _ has 
stolen from his sister. Dorothy 
is flattered by his protestations of 
love, and, in a, moment of weak- 
ness, consents not only to marry 
him, but to conceal her intention 
from her aunt. Within an hour 
of the wedding she learns the true 
character of the man who has just 
become her husband. In her revul- 
sion of feeling she flies from the 
house, and meeting Andrew Good- 
fellow hears that he loves her, and 
discovers that she returns his affec- 
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tion and had done so even while 
listening to King’s flatteries and 
avowals, Then begins the more 
exciting part of the story. Dorothy, 
successfully evading pursuit, journeys 
to London, and, by Andrew’s help, 
throws herself on the protection of 
her father. It would seem that all 
would end well, for the law annuls 
her marriage with King, and Andrew, 
who had been made commander of 
his ship, is daily expected home. But 
in the battle of Trafalgar the little 
Lieutenant is severely wounded, and 
he returns only to die. Dorothy 
arrives at his bedside just in time 
to whisper a word of love in his 
ear. 


“«¢ Andrew,’ she said, ‘only speak to 
me once more; it is your Dorothy.’ 

“« The spirit fluttered back by a supreme 
effort to its earthly tenement ; the blue 
eyes opened in full and perfect recog- 
nition of her presence, a smile of ineffable 
happiness stole round his mouth; she 
thought she could feel one faint respon- 
sive pressure to her touch—and the little 
Lieutenant had gone, whither Nelson 
had preceded him, to the blessed spot 
prepared for the spirits of the great.” 


Mr. Wells’s New Novel 


In the Days of the Comet has been 
received with remarkable favour by the 
reviewers. The book, says The Daily 
Mail, “will take precedence of the 
best he has yet done,” and Punch 
remarks that it “is something greater 
than a good novel. It is a brilliantly 
successful effort in the higher world 
of romance.” From its title it may 
not be clear that the book is in reality 
a novel and beautiful love-story, “in 
which,” as is well pointed out by 
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The Pall Mall Gazette, “the genuine 
human tenderness and broad-minded 
sympathy of the man who wrote 
Kipps continually peep out.” The 
human interest of the new book is 
also emphasised in an appreciative 
notice by The Standard. 

The Atheneum speaks of the novel 
as “a fine testimony of the imagina- 
tion and intellect of one of the most 
original thinkers of the day.” “Mr. 
Wells,” says The Tribune, “has 
handled the drama of love with real 
insight,” while The Daily Chronicle 
points out that the new book is “a 
story in which the elemental passions, 
envy, hatred, love, jealousy, pride, 
find dramatic expression.” 

One clear impression, at any rate, is 
to be gathered from a perusal of the 
great number of reviews of Jn the 
Days of the Comet, and that is that 
the book must not be missed by any 
who value the work of a stimulating 
and suggestive writer who always has 
something new to say, and who says 
it with rare distinction. 


The Enemy’s Camp 


The joys of camping out on a quiet 
English river inspire much of the 
atmosphere of The Enemy’s Camp, 
while the eternal war of the sexes 
supplies a great deal of its humour. 
It is a book for those who love 
laughter and appreciate the open air. 
It tells the story of a party of young 
men who have gone down to live the 
simple life on a houseboat for their 
summer holiday, and who have made 
a solemn pact to eschew all social 
delights, to wear old clothes, and to 
return as nearly as may be to the 
condition of primitive man, By a 


























neighbouring backwater, however, is 
pitched “The Enemy’s Camp,” and this 
proves a factor most disturbing to the 
simple life, for some of its inhabitants 
are young, fair, and feminine, and in 
theory very hostile to unauthorised 
male society. In fact, life before long 
becomes anything but simple, as nearly 
every character in the book is soon 
busily engaged in trying to conceal 
his or her fishing, sketching, or 
shopping expeditions from nearly 
everybody else. Many amusing situa- 
tions arise out of this universal dupli- 
city, and there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for wholesome fun. The 
authors, who have collaborated ‘in the 
work, Messrs. Hugh Sheringham and 
Nevill Meakin, have already made a 
bid for recognition as humourists with 
The Court of Sacharissa, which was 
published two years ago. 


Ronsard and La Pléiade 
By The 
Rt. Hon. George Wyndham 


Mr. Wyndham’s work has been 
fully described in previous lists. 
It will now suffice to say briefly 
that the first section consists of an 
admirable review of the work and 
times of that association of poets and 
scholars who, headed by Pierre de 
Ronsard, called themselves “La 
Pléiade,” in imitation of poets at 
the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The sources of their inspiration, the 
aim of their art, and, lastly, their 
achievement and influence (especially 
on English literature) are fully dis- 
cussed, 


“The poetry of Ronsard and*his com- 
panions,”’ says the author, ‘their con- 
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scientious endeavour to re-endow the world 
with an all but lost delight, is in terms 
of time and place a central event in the 
Renaissance. They wrote in the middle 
of the sixteenth century and in the heart 
of France.” 


The second part comprises ‘Selec. 
tions from the Poetry of the Pléiade 
and their School,” and the third con- 
sists of some “Translations in the 
Original Metres.” Quite at the end 
of the book is a graceful * Dedica- 
tion,” the first and last verses of 
which are fair examples of the 
whole : 


By myrtles where Ronsard reposes 
On far-away shores of romance, 

I gathered these ghosts of the roses 
He loved in the garden of France. 


Since Time, even Time cannot hurt you, 
Nor wither your life with his breath, 
Touch the roses I bring with your virtue, 

Accept them and save them from Death. 


Silverleaf and Oak 
By Lance Fallaw 


This collection of verses, the work 
of a new poet, resident in Natal, 
is divided into two sections, South 
African and English. The author 
is perhaps at his best in the first. of 
these, which deals with the romance 
of travel, the aspects of the great 
lonely places of the veldt and the 
karoo, and incidentally with the men 
who explored and settled there. 
Many of the poems are of great 
beauty and promise. We give two 
examples of Mr. Fallaw’s work, 
the first of which is taken from the 
poem called The Southern Cross, 









Guard, Britons, guard as symbol 
The crucifix of flame,— 
The shape that bids you tremble 
At thoughts of hero-shame : 
The hue that’s clear and golden 
As heaven’s own minted ore, 
Type of the faith 
Through scar and scathe 
Of some who’ve passed before. 
The spirit of ages olden 
Has shown you sign anew 3 
Take for your test 
That crowning crest, 
As martyrs’ seed should do. 
Let the high Cross remind you 
Of whence your record runs—~ 
Your fathers’ North behind you, 
And southward fare the sons ! 


The last poem of the book, The 
Quest, is full of lovely imagery and 
haunting music. A band of mal- 
conterts determine to sail away from 
the home of which they have become 
weary in search of fairer scenes. 
They go north and south and often 
think they have found “the distant 
paradise” they seek. But soon the 
quest begins anew, and it seems as 
though they are never to attain their 
end. At last they sail into a little 
bay 


Soft with the bountiful breath of morn, 

Fragrant with odours of wine and 
comm... 

The foliage over the walls hung down 

And the green hills smiled on the little 
town, 

Sheltered beneath like the nest of a 
dove, 

While the white clouds folded their 
wings above... 

And each one said, “ At last, at last 

The prize is won, and the search is 
past. 

Thanks be unto the gods who have 
brought 

This barque of ours to the haven we 
sought... 
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And then a light on our eyes there 
broke, 

We looked at each other, and no man 
spoke... 

But our hearts were warm with a 
strange devotion 

As we drifted back from the boundless 
ocean ; 

And we felt a glow that had once been 
dead— 

The heaven we had found was the hell 

we had fled! 


Tuscany 
By Mr. Maurice Hewlett 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Road 
in Tuscany is now available in one 
convenient volume, which is similar 
in appearance to Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s Ave Roma Immortalis. It con- 
tains over two hundred of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s drawings, and the whole 
forms an extremely attractive book. 
As Mr. Frederic Harrison pointed 
out when the original edition ap- 
peared, “The distinctive and rare 
note of this book is its intensely 
personal point of view. No writer, 
unless it be Ruskin, has ever taken us 
to a country so bent on making us 
see what he sees, knowing what he 
knows, enjoying what he enjoys, 
scorning what he scorns. The two 
volumes are saturated with personal 
tastes, fancies, dreams, loves, and 
whimsies. ‘That is what a book of 
travel ought to be, as were the 
Sentimental Fourney, Childe Harold, 
Corinne, Reisebilde, Preterita.... 
It is this personal note in every line 
of this book which makes it so de- 
lightful to read. . . . One must not 
overlook the wonderful realism and 
vitality of the illustrations by Joseph 
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Pennell . . . they reproduce Tuscan 
sights with marvellous truth and 
force.” 

There is nothing of the ordinary 
guide-book in this unconventional 
record, but to the traveller who has 
leisure, and an inclination to leave 
the beaten tourist track, it will supply 
a mine of information and suggestion ; 
while to the stay-at-home reader Mr. 
Hewlett’s fascinating pages will pre- 
sent the Tuscans and their country 
with an intimacy and power of vision 
that is rarely met with in a work of 
travel, 


Scenes of Clerical Life 
By George Eliot 
With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson 


This edition of one of the most 
popular of George Eliot’s works 
forms an attractive addition to the 
well-known Cranford Series,a volume 
of which has been a feature of so man 
previous publishing seasons. It will 
make a most desirable Christmas gift 
for anybody who appreciates a well- 
printed, artistically bound, and beauti- 
fully illustrated book. Mr. Thomson 
has been singularly happy in depicting 
the humour of George Eliot’s de- 
scriptions of rural society, and the 
drawings have all his distinctive 
charm and characterisation. Besides 
the thirty-five black and white 


sketches in the text, there are sixteen 
full-page coloured illustrations, which 
greatly add to the attraction of the 
book, 
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The Fair Hills of Ireland 
By Stephen Gwynn 
Illustrated by 
‘Hugh Thomson 


This volume contains about 400 
pages and about forty illustrations, 
four of them reproduced in colour. 
These are water-colour drawings of 
the Boyne battlefield, of the famous 
Rock of Cashel and its buildings, 
of Dublin Bay from Clontarf, and 
of a notable old peasant reciter of 
Irish songs and legends. ‘The cover 
is arranged from an Irish design. 

The book itself is the record of a 
pilgrimage to historic and beautiful 
places in Ireland, so arranged as to 
give an idea not only of their physical 
aspect to-day, but also of the history 
for which they stand. Places have 
been chosen whose greatest fame 
was in the days before foreign 
rule, though often, as at the, Boyne, 
they are associated with the later 
story of Ireland. In each chapter 
the whole range of associations is 
handled, so that each reviews in some 
measure the whole history of Irish 
civilisation as it concerned one parti- 
cular place. But in a fuller sense the 
chapters are arranged so as to suggest 
a continuous idea of Irish life, from 
the prehistoric period illustrated by 
cyclopean monuments, down to the 
full development of purely [Irish 
civilisation which is typified by the 
buildings at Cashel. Seats of ancient 
sovereignty like Tara, or of ancient 
art and learning like Clonmacnoise, 
are described so as to show what the 
observer can find to see there to-day, 
and what the student can learn from 
native Irish poetry and annals regard- 
ing them. 
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Untravelled England 
This time Mr. Hissey describes his 


travels ina motor car. He set out 
with no prearranged plan of route, 
“the only point definitely settled 
being that I would spend my holiday 
on the road driving about rural 
England. I would dally where the 
scenery, places, and people pleased 
me, and, by grace of the speedy car, 
I would hasten over comparatively 
uninteresting stretches of country.” 

Mr. Hissey is a traveller who takes 
the view that England is as well 
worth exploring as any other land, 
and in support of his view he quotes 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s remark : 
“England is one vast museum,” and 
some words of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
who says, “To me it is a land of 
marvels and mysteries, and a day in 
a car in an English county is a day 
in some fairy museum where all the 
exhibits are alive and real and yet 
none the less delightfully mixed up 
with books . . . that is the real joy 
of motoring, the exploration of this 
amazing England.” 

Many quaint out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts were visited in this tour, and 
always Mr. Hissey shows, both in his 
letter-press and in his choice of sub- 
jects for illustration, that he has an 
eye for the picturesque, and for the 
association of interesting historical 
personages and events with the places 
visited. The illustrations are full- 
page, and form a charming feature 
of the book. 


The Modern Pulpit, by Dr. Lewis 
O. Brastow, Professor of Practical 
Theology in Yale University, is more 
fully described in its sub-title as “a 
study of Homiletic Sources and 
Characteristics,” 


NEW AND 


The New 
“ Highways and Byways” 


Volume 


The volume on Berkshire is written 
by Mr, James Edmund Vincent, and 
in addition to Frederick L. Griggs’s 
illustrations it contains three maps. 
The author has evidently pursued his 
work in an enthusiastic spirit, for he 
says : 


“No man could have enjoyed more 
thoroughly the occupation, not the task, 
of collecting the material; and, at the 
end of it all, I am astonished by the 
wealth of it existing in a county of no 
extraordinary repute, whose most pro- 
mising records, those of the Mitred Abbey 
of Abingdon, and in a large measure of 
the Corporation also, were in great part 
deliberately destroyed not many years 
ago.” 


Mr. Vincent makes acknowledg- 
ment of the ready aid he has received 
in writing this book from Lady Want- 
age, His Honour Judge Francis Bacon, 
Canon J. N. Dalton, Mr. John Eyston 
of East Hendred, Colonel Collins, the 
Vicar of Denchworth, Mr. Paulin 
Martin, the late Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
and the Rev. James Cornish, 


“‘The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely, but only one more name shall 
be added. It is that of Mr. Frederick 
L. Griggs, the artist, whose pictures 
adorn these pages, as amenable and sug- 
gestive a collaborator, well versed in the 
history of the architecture too, as a humble 
painter of pictures and teller of stories in 
words could hope to meet. 


“Perhaps, too, there should be an 
apology for occasional levity and light- 
ness of heart. It is refused, for the 
deliberate purpose has been to eschew 
solemnity and to write in a joyful spirit.” 
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The Pattern Nation 


Sir Henry Wrixon’s little volume 
has attracted a good deal of attention 
as a careful and well-considered in- 
dictment of Socialism, and one “ that 
demands careful consideration at the 
hands of thoughtful readers,” says 
The Daily Telegraph. “A little book 
which politicians should not miss,” 
remarks The Outlook, “and it comes 
with a certain appropriateness in the 
midst of the developments of which 
the Labour Party is now the centre 
in this country.” The Daily Mail 
also draws attention to the book as 
an opportune publication “ of peculiar 
importance and significance at the 
present time, when England is look- 
ing to the result of the municipal 
elections which will beheld this 
autumn to learn whether or not the 
Socialist Party is in the immediate 
future to control the State and fortune 
of the United Kingdom.” 


The Pocket “ Hardy” 


The India-paper edition of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s works has made a 
promising start. It is clear that an 
issue in this convenient form of the 
famous Wessex Novels had a public 
waiting for it. The Atheneum ex- 
presses the opinion that it “is sure to 
be widely taken up,” and this view 
has certainly been borne out by the 
success which has attended the issue 
of the early volumes. The Daily 
Chronicle remarks that “the student 
of Hardy welcomes unfeignedly this 
thin paper edition of the Wessex 
Novels, bringing his sombre genius 
within hourly intimacy. His scholarly 
prose, sounding from the deeps, 
Beethoven-like, stands the test of 
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near and constant companionship. 
His thought, observation, and his 
most personal expression of them 
bearre-readingand re-reading.” “The 
reading public,” says The Scotsman, 
“may be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of these great works of 
fiction in a form at once so worthy 
of them and so sure to please the 
multitude of Thomas Hardy’s ad- 
mirers.” 


Persia Past and Present 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, 
who occupies the Chair of Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia 
University, has written a volume 
with this title, which is further 
described in the sub-title as “a book 
of travel and research,” the author, 
to use his own words, “ having 
essayed the somewhat difficult task 
of combining these two themes in a 
union which I hope will .be found 
true, at least in spirit, even if im- 
perfect when judged by the standards 
that I should like to uphold.” The 
work is elaborately illustrated with 
over two hundred pictures, and also 
contains a good map. The author 
points out that “ the illustrations that 
are ordinarily presented have been 
supplemented by pictures of subjects 
that are rarely chosen.” ‘This special 
section has been mainly selected from 
the collection of photographs taken 
by the author on his journey, or by 
friends in Persia. 


“By hard work during my stay in 
Persia,” says Professor Jackson, ‘I suc- 
ceeded in seeing a good deal of the country 
and observing Persian life with that keen- 
ness of interest which enthusiasm for the 
subject produces, and that closeness of 
application which years of preparation tend 
to cultivate.” 
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The result of Professor Jackson’s 
labours is certainly a handsomely 
produced book, which should 
contain much of interest to the 
general reader as well as the student 
about a country to which the 
Western nations have of late devoted 
much attention, 


The Cambridge Natural 
History 


The new volume on the Protozoa 
just published is the first of the series 
as it was originally planned, but the 
ninth in orderof publication. Protozoa 
is dealt with by Professor Marcus 
Hartog ; Porifera (Sponges) by Miss 
Igerna B. J. Sollas, of Newnham 
College ; ‘Felly-jish, Sea-Anemones, etc., 
by Professor S. J. Hickson; and Star- 
fish, Sea-Urchins, etc., by Professor 
E. W. MacBride. 

The final volume of the Series 
(which will form Vol. IV) deals with 
Spiders, Mites, etc., Trilobites, Pycno- 
gonids, Linguatulida and Tardigrada, 
and with Crustacea. It is already in 
the press, so that the completion of 
this noteworthy project in scientific 
publishing is now in sight. 

The aim of the originators of the 
scheme may be recalled, Their object 
was to provide in ten volumes a 
Standard Natural History, accurate 
enough to be of use to the Student, 
and at the same time popular enough 
for the general reader who desires 
trustworthy information as to the 
structure and habits of all members of 
the Animal Kingdom, from the Pro- 
tozoa to the Mammals, 

The various sections are written by 
the highest authorities of the day, and 
the volumes are fully illustrated by 
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original woodcuts, etc., drawn when- 
ever possible direct from nature. 

A full prospectus of the Cambridge . 
Natural History can be obtained from 
the leading booksellers, or direct from 
the publishers, 


New Work by 
Professor J. B. Baillie 


The point of view from which 
Professor J. B. Baillie approaches his : 
study of The Idealistic Construction of 
Experience, is well defined in the 
following extracts from his Preface : 


“A complete idealistic explanation of 
experience ought to show (1) that each 
phase of experience embodies in a specific 
way the one spiritual principle animating 
all ; (2) that each is distinct from every 
other simply by the way it embodies that 
principle ; (3) that each is connected with 
the others, and so with the whole in virtue 
of its realising that principle with a certain 
degree of completeness; (4) that the 
whole of experience is a necessary evolu- 
tion of the one principle of experience 
through various forms, logically connected 
as a series of stages manifesting a single 
principle from beginning to end. Such 
an explanation must have the character of 
developmental construction. 
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“Tt is hoped that this attempt at a con- 
structive exposition of the idealistic prin- 
ciple will, in spite of the many imperfec- 
tions of which the author .is well aware, 
prove of some value to students of philo- 
sophy, and of some assistance to those 
who have felt with Green that the work " 
of the great idealists must ‘all be done 
over again.” 


The first chapter of the work 
consists of an Introduction, and the 4 
titles of the other nine are respec- ; 
tively, Dualism and the New Problem 
—Truth and Experience—Plan and 
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Stages of the Argument—T he Inter- 
pretation of Sense-Experience: and 
of Perceptual Experience—U nder- 
standing and the World of Noumena 
and Phenomena—Self-Conscious Ex- 
perience—The Sphere of Reason ; 
Scientific Experience—The Sphere 
of Finite Spirit; Moral Experience 
—The Sphere of Absolute Spirit ; 
Religious Experience; Contempla- 
tion. 


Studies in Humanism 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s Studies in 


Humanism is a continuation of his 
previous work on Humanism, both 
on its critical and on its constructive 
side. On the critical side he com- 
ments on the logical, moral, and 
religious breakdown of Absolute 
Idealism, which has recently been 
rendered manifest, and shows that 
the reason why rationalistic theories 
of knowledge always end in scepti- 
cism lies in their initial assumptions 
that truth and reality are both 
“independent ” of human knowing, 
and that therefore knowledge can 
be dehumanised, and the personality 
of the knower eliminated. In con- 
trast with these assumptions Dr. 
Schiller views both truth and reality 
as essentially related to human life, 
and as dependent on the efforts by 
which man “ makes” or “ discovers ” 
them, and constructs a “ humanist ” 
theory of knowledge which vindi- 
cates the reality of human freedom 
and activity. 


Truth in Religion 


The twenty sermons by Mr. Claude 
Montefiore published under this title 
were delivered at the services of the 
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Jewish Religious Union in London 
within the last two or three years. 
The author is the President of the 
Union, and he suggests that “ if any 
friendly sympathiser or friendly op- 
ponent wants to know the sort of 
things I say, or the sort of Judaism 
I seek to teach, . . . he can know it 
by glancing at, or better, by reading, 
this book.” 

It is claimed for the Union that it 
has constituted a free Jewish pulpit, 
though not united by any official 
creed, whether old or new. “ Yet it 
would,” says the author, “ be true to 
say that a large section of our Union 
share with their President in a com- 
mon hope, and are stirred by a 
common ideal.” 


*6One faith unites them, if not in 
details, yet in essentials. In other words, 
the conception of Judaism, or the kind of 
Jewish teaching, too inadequately sketched 
out in these sermons, though in one sense 
purely personal and individual, does bind 
a certain number of Jews and Jewesses 
together, and gives them such religious 
strength and inspiration as they may happen 
to possess,” 


Mr. E. H. New has illustrated a 
reprint of Matthew Arnold’s Scho/ar- 
Gipsy and Thyrsis with thirteen 
characteristic drawings. It is in- 
teresting to note that the pictures 
consist of actual scenes associated 
with the poems, as, for instance, 
when the lines 


Screen’d in this nook o’er the high, half- 
reap’d field, 


And the eye travels down to Oxford’s 
towers 


are illustrated by a drawing of Oxford 
from the Cumnor Hills, which forms 
the frontispiece to a very attractive 
little volume. 











18 NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Playright and Copyright 


This work by Mr. W. Morris 
Colles and Mr. Harold Hardy is very 
comprehensive, for it shows how to 
protect a Play or a Book throughout 
the world. The writers say that the 
book, “is intended to be a practical 
guide for authors, publishers, and 
theatrical managers, its principal 
object being to show how to protect 
a play or a book in all countries 
where playright and copyright have 
a marketable value.” 

The treatment of international 
copyright has in previous works been 
generally technical and apt to baffle 
the ordinary reader. The present 
work consists of a concise statement 
in ordinary language as to what must 
be done before the production of a 
play or a book in order to secure 
international protection of rights. It 
deals with the fifteen countries with- 
in the Copyright Union, with the 
local requirements of the British 
Colonies and Dependencies, and with 
the copyright laws of the countries 
outside the Union, which include the 
United States, Holland, Austria, 
Hungary, and the Central and South 
American States. 

This work should be of very 
practical assistance to many who are 
directly interested in the subject, but 
have not time or inclination to study 
the text-books which are written in 
legal phraseology. 


A History of Chemistry 
By Dr. Ernst von Meyer 


The steady demand for the English 
version of Dr. Meyer’s History of 
Chemistry has led to the publication of 
this third edition, which has been 
translated by Dr. George McGowan 


from the third German edition, issued 
in the early part of 1905. In his 
preface Dr. McGowan points out 
that the present work 

‘contains at the same time some altera- 
tions and additions made with the sanction 
of the author; and, as in the case of the 
two previous English editions, the proof 
sheets have had the benefit of the author’s 
revision. Also Sir William Ramsay has 
been kind enough to look through most of 
the second half of the book, and has sug- 
gested a number of alterations and addi- 
tions which have materially improved the 
text.” 


Since the second edition was pub- 
lished in 1894 great progress has been 
made in chemistry, especially on the 
side of experimental research. This 
has necessitated the recasting of some 
sections of the work, and with regard 
to the chapters which deal with the 
chemistry of recent times, the author 
points out that “new matter has 
either been added or old matter 
altered with a view to its improve- 
ment.” 


Merrylips 
By Miss Beulah Marie Dix 


Miss Dix is well known in this 
country as the writer of some strik- 
ing novels of Cavalier and Puritan 
times, of which The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham, and The 
Fair Maid of Greystones will perhaps 
be most clearly remembered. In her 
new book for young people she takes 
as heroine the adventurous little 
daughter of a Cavalier family, and 
describes her experiences during the 
Civil Wars. The book affords an 
admirable picture of the life of the 
time, and its value as a bit of history 
is not lessened by the fact that the 
story itself is one of akdorbing 
interest. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Dennett. At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind; or, Notes on the Kingly 
Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
Dennett. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Leonarp. The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes. By Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard, late second Batt. East Lan- 
cashire Regiment. With a Map. 8vo. 


The Todas. By W. H. R. 
With Illustrations and Map. 
[Oct. 9. 
Skeat anD Bracpen. Pagan Races of 
the Malay Peninsula. By Walter 
William Skeat, M.A., Author of 
‘Malay Magic,’ etc., and Charles Otto 
Blagden, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations specially taken for the work. 
2 vols. 8vo. 428. net. [Oct. 16 


Rivers. 
Rivers. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY 
AND TRAVEL 
Cuanninc. 4 History of the United 
States. By Edward Channing. Vol. 
II. A Century of Colonial History, 

1660-1760. 8vo. 


Cueap Epirtion 1n 2 Vots. 


Guapstone. The Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone. By John Morley, M.P. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 5s, net each. Also 





ready, Parts 1.—XIV. 8vo. Sewed, 
6d. neteach. Cases for binding Vols. 
I. and II., od. net each. 

(Vol. II., Sept 28. 


Gwynn. The Fair Hills of Ireland. By 
Stephen Gwynn. With about 40 il- 
lustrations by Hugh Thomson, four of 
which are reproduced in colour. Extra 
crown 8yo. 6s. [Oct. 30. 


Hare. Tarry at Home Travels. By 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D.  Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

[Oct. 30. 

Hewiett. The Road in Tuscany. A 
Commentary by Maurice Hewlett. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Second edition in one vol. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [Oct. 23. 


Hissey. Untravelled England. By James 
John Hissey, Author of ‘A Holiday 
on the Road,’ *On the Box Seat,’ etc. 
With numerous full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. [Nov. 2. 


Howarv. The German Empire. By 
Burt Estes Howard. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Nov. 2. 


Jacxson. Persia Past and Present. A 


Book of Travel and Research. By 
Frofessor A. V. Williams Jackson. 
With over 200 Illustrations and a Map 
8vo. 178. net. P 


(Oct. 19. 
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Jounson. Highways and Byways of the 
Mississippi Valley. By Clifton John- 


son. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Lea. A History of the Inquisition of 
Spain. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
Vol. II. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

[Nov. 6. 


Outram. In the Heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. By James Outram. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Paut. 4 History of Modern England 
(1846-1895). By Herbert Paul. In 
5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 1895. With 
a complete Index to the whole work. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Oct. 12. 


Ruoves. 4 History of the United States. 
From the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes, LL.D. Vol- 
umes VI.and VII. 8vo. 


Vincent. Highways and Byways in 
Berkshire. By James Edmund Vincent. 
Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nov. 13. 
ART 
Aria. Costume: Fanciful, Historical, 


and Theatrical. Compiled by Mrs. 
Aria. With Sixteen Coloured Plates, 
and many other Illustrations in the Text, 


by Percy Anderson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Franxau. Eighteenth Century Colour 
Prints. An Essay on Certain Stipple 


Engravers and their Work in Colour. 
By Julia Frankau. 8vo. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
New Edition. Edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, M.A. In 5 vols. Vol. 
III., M—R. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Mason. The Romantic Composers. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Crown 
8vo. 

Rossi. The Santuario of the Madonna 
Di Vico, Pantheon of Charles Emanuel 
I. of Savoy. By L. Melano Rossi. 


With Frontispiece in colour, numerous 
photogravure plates, and other illustra- 
tions. Super Royal 8vo. 
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FICTION 
The Amulet. 


Crappock. 
Egbert Craddock. 


By Charles 
Crown 8vo. 


Cranrorp Series. New Votume 


Euiot. Scenes of Clerical Life. By 
George Eliot. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson, sixteen of which are 
reproduced in colour. Crown 8vo. 


6s. [Oct. 23. 


Crawrorp. A Lady of Rome. By F. 
Marion Crawford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Oct. 16. 


By R. Law- 


Crown 8vo. 


Grorce. Romance of Fohn Bainbridge. 
By Henry George, Junior. 


Kiptinc. Puck of Pook’s Hill. By 
Rudyard Kipling. With 20 full-page 
Illustrations by H. R. Millar. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. (Oct. 2. 


Sueprarp. Running Horse Inn. By 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Author of 
‘The Red Cravat.? Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Oct. 5. 

SHERINGHAM AND Meakin. The Enemy’s 
Camp. By Hugh Sheringham and 
Nevill Meakin, Authors of ¢ ‘The Court 
of Sacharissa.’ 6s. (Oct. 26. 


Donne. Melody White. 
rence Donne. 


Pocxet Harpy 


Harpy. The Works of Thomas Hardy. 
In Fortnightly Volumes, Printed on 
India Paper. Fecap. 8vo. With 
full gilt backs and gilt tops. Limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Limp leather, 3s. 6d. 


net each. 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. [Ready. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. (Oct. 2. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. (Oct. 19. 
Jude the Obscure. [Nov. 2. 
The Return of the Native. [Nov. 16, 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, [Nov. 30, 






















































Macmitran’s 38. 6d. Series. New Vots. 


Carey. At the Moorings. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, Author of ¢ Nellie’s 
Memories,’ etc. Cheaper Re-issue. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. [Sept. 28. 


Wetts. The Food of the Gods and how it 
came to Earth, By H. G. Wells. 
Cheaper Re-issue,’,Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 

[Nov. 9. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


(Inctupinc Postry) 


Arnotp. The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis. 
By Matthew Arnold. With Illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Oct. 23. 


Baker. The Development of Shakespeare 
as a Dramatist. By George P. Baker. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Everyn. The Diary of John Evelyn. 
With Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dobson. New edition in 3 vols. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 318. 6d. net. 

[Oct. 26, 


Also an Epition pe Luxe, limited to 
100 copies, printed on hand-made 


paper, £3 38. net. 


Fatraw. Si/verleaf and Oak. A Volume 
of Poems. By Lance Fallaw. Crown 
8vo. 35. net. [Oct. 23. 


Harrison. Memories and Thoughts. Men 
—Books—Cities—Art. By Frederic 


Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. [Oct. 5. 
Pitt. Letters of William Pitt, Lord 


Chatham. To the Colonial Governors, 
Naval and Military Commanders of 
N. America. Medium 8vo. 


English Literature from the 
By Pro- 


ScHoriELp. 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
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fessor William Henry Schofield, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Oct. 10. 


Stevens. An Anthology of Australian 
Verse. Edited by Bertram Stevens. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Limp leather, 
3s. 6d. net. (Oct. 2. 


Wynpouam. Ronsard & la Pléiade. With 
Selections from their Poetry and some 
Translations in the Original Metres. 
By George Wyndham. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. [Oct. 26. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES 


Biunt. Paradise Row; or, A Broken 
Piece of Old Chelsea. Being the curious 
and diverting Annals of a Famous Vil- 
lage Street newly destroyed, together 
with particulars of sundry noble and 
notable Persons who in former times 
dwelt there ; to which are added Like- 
nesses of the Principal of them and of 
their several Houses. The whole Col- 
lected and Presented by Reginald Blunt. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d.net. [Nov. 13. 


Also an Epition ve Luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper, limited to 110 copies. 
21s. net. 


Huysue. The Balliols and the Royal 
Manor of Hitchin. By Wentworth 
Huyshe, Honorary Secretary of the 
Hitchin Society of Arts and Letters, 
With Illustrations by F. L. Griggs and 
D. Macpherson. Royal 8vo. 


Ssymour. Life in the Homeric Age. 
By Thomas Day Seymour, LL.D. 


Tucker. Life in Ancient Athens. The 
Social and Public Life of a Classical 
Athenian from Day to Day. By T.G. 
Tucker, Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor 
of Classical Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Betramy. The Wonder Children. By 
Charles J. Bellamy. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 


Dix. Merry/ips. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Oct. 30. 


INGERSOLL. 
Ingersoll. 


Eight Secrets. 
Crown 8vo. 


By Ernest 


MoteswortH. Jasper. 
tl Children. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of ¢ Carrots,’ etc. With Illus- 
trations by Gertrude Demain Ham- 
mond. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
(Oct. 16, 


A Story for 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Bosanquet. The Family. By Helen 
Bosanquet. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

[Oct. 5. 

Fisuer. The Nature of Capital and In- 


Come. 


By Professor Irving Fisher, 
Ph.D. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 9. 


Loresurn, Lord, anp Hirst. Commerce 
and Property in Naval Warfare. A 
Letter of the Lord Chancellor. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by Francis W. Hirst. 8vo. 
Sewed, Is. (Oct. 23. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY 


Baur. An Outline of the Idealistic Con- 
struction of Experience. By Professor 
J. B. Baillie) M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Oct. 9. 


Bernard. Great Moral Teachers. Eight 
Lectures delivered in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. By Edward Russell Bernard, 








M.A., Chancellor of the Cathedral 
Church. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Sept. 28. 
The subjects of Canon Bernard’s 
Lectures are Confucius, Gotama, 
Socrates, and Epictetus. 


Monteriore. Truth in Religion, and 
Other Sermons. Delivered at the Ser- 
vices of the Jewish Religious Union. 
By Claude G. Montefiore. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Oct. 26. 


Moutron. The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
By Richard G. Moulton. One Vol- 
ume. 8vo. 


Scuitter. Studies in Humanism. By 
F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of ‘Humanism: Philosophical 
Essays.’ 8vo. 


Tempteton. A Layman’s Mind on Creed 
and Church. By J. S. Templeton. 
Crown 8vo. 


Paul, St. The Letters of St. Paul to 
Seven Churches and Three Friends. 
With the Letter to the Hebrews. 
Translated by Arthur S. Way, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Oct. 2. 


MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 
A System of Medicine. By many Writers. 


A new Edition. Edited by T. Clifford 
Allbutt, M.D., and Humphry Davy 


Rolleston, M.D. Vol. 11. In Two 

- Parts. Part J, 8vo. 253s. net, 
[Nov. 20. 
Avesury -Lord . Scientific Lectures. 


By the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C, 
Third Edition, 8vo. 6s, net, 

CNov. 13. 

Brunton. Collected Papers on Circula- 

tion and Respiration. First Series, 

chiefly containing Laboratory Re- 


searches. By Sir Lauder Brunton, 
M.D., D.Sc, LL.D. F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Oct. 2. 
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Camsripce Naturat History 


Vol. I.—Protozea. By Professor Marcus 
Hartog, M.A., D.Sc. Lond. Pori- 
fera (Sponges). By Igerna B. J. Sollas, 
B.Sc. Lond. Coelenterata and Cteno- 

hora. By Professor S. J. Hickson, 
M.A., F.R.S.  £chinodermata. By 
Professor E. W. MacBride, M.A., 
F.R.S. Medium 8vo. 17s. net. 
[Sept. 28. 


Although this volume is the first in the 
Series as it was planned, it is actually 
the ninth in order of publication. The 
final volume (which forms Vol. IV. of 
the Series) is in the press, and the pub- 
lishers hope that this important scheme 
will be brought to a conclusion by its 
publication at a date not far distant. 


Franktin AND Esty. The Elements of 
Electrical Engineering. A Text Book 
for Techical Schools and Colleges. 
By Professor William S. Franklin and 
Professor William Esty. Vol. IL— 
Direct Current Machines, Electric Dis- 
tribution and Lighting. Illustrated. 
8vo. 18s. 6d. net. [Oct. 16. 


Kirin. Studies in the Bacteriology and 
Etiology of Oriental Plague. By E. 
Klein, M.D., F.R.S. With 89 


Photograms. 8vo. 


Lock anp Cuitp. Trigonometry for Be- 
ginners. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., 
and J. M. Child, B.A. Globe 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Sept. 28. 


Maur. The Earth's Bounty. By Kate 
V. Saint Maur. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 


Meyer and McGowan. History of 
Chemistry from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Professor Ernest 
von Meyer, Ph.D. Translated by Dr. 
G. McGowan. Third Edition, with 


various additions and alterations. 8vo. 
178. net. (Oct. 23. 

Voornees. Forage Crops. By E. B. 
Voorhees. Globe 8vo. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Avesury, Lord. Municipal Trading. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. 8vo. 


LAW 


Cortes anp Harpy. Playright and 
Copyright in all Countries, showing 
how to Protect a Play or Book through- 
out the World. By William Morris 
Colles, B.A., and Harold Hardy, 
B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. [Oct. 23. 


Hersuey. The International Law and 
Diplomacy of the Russo-Fapanese War. 
By A. S. Hershey, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Mitcuitt AND CarpENTER. Exposition 
in Class-room Practice. By Theodore 
C. Mitchill and Professor George R. 


Carpenter. Crown 8vo. 33. net. 
[Oct. 9. 
Murcué. Odject Lessons in Elementary 


Science: Based on the Scheme issued by 
the London School Board. By Vincent 
T. Maurché, F.R.G.S. New and 


Revised Edition, Stage VII.  LIilus- 
trated. Globe 8vo. 2s. [Oct. 12. 
Murcué. Science Readers. By Vincent 
T. Murché, F.R.G.S. Book VII. 

Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 1s. gd. 
(Oct. 12. 


Perry anD Reum. New French Course 
for Schools. Based on the Principle of 
the Direct Method, combining the 
Practical Use of the Living Language 
with a Systematic Study of Grammar. 
By Charles Copland Perry, New Col- 
lege, Oxford; and Dr. Albrecht Reum. 


Part II. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Oct. 5. 
Ricxs. The Rational Arithmetic con- 


structed in accordance with the ‘Sugges- 
tions’ issued by the Board of Education 
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in 1905 and with the Code of 1906. 
3y George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. Globe 
8vo. Sewed. 

Seventh Year’s Course :—Scholar’s Book, 
3d. Teacher’s Book,8d. [Oct. 23. 


ALTERED 1N PRICE 
Simmons AnD Ricwarpson. 4 Key to an 
Introduction to Practical Geography. 
By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and Hugh 
Richardson, M.A. Globe 8vo. In- 
creased from 38. 6d. to 3s. 6d. net. 
[Oct. 9. 


MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
The C a Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine. Vol. LXXII. May, 1906, 

to October, 1906. Price ros. 6d. 
[Oct. 12. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Vol. I. New 
Series. November, 1905, to October, 
1906. 78. 6d. net. (Oct. 23. 
St. Nicholas. An Illustrated Magazine 
for Young Folks. Volume XXXIII. 
Part II. May, 1906, to October, 
1906. Price 6s. (Oct. 12. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Acton, Lorn. Lectures on Modern His- 
tory. By the late Rt. Hon. John 
Emerich Edward, First Baron Acton, 
D.C.L., LL.D., etc. Edited with an 
Introduction by John Neville Figgis, 
M.A., and Reginald Vere Laurence, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Fortescur. 4 History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortes- 
cue. Second Part continued—From 
the Fall of the Bastille to the Peace of 
Amiens. Vol. IV. [1789-1801.] 
In two parts, and a separate volume of 
Maps. 8vo. 42s. net. 

Frazer. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies 
in the History of Oriental Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Author of *The Golden 
Bough.’ 8vo. tos. net. 


FICTION 

Carey. 
Rosa N. Carey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cuurcuitt. Coniston. By Winston 
Churchill, Author of ¢ Richard Carvel.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Loti. Disenchanted (Désenchantées). 
By Pierre Loti. Translated by Clara 
Bell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Weuts. In the Days of the Comet. By 
H. G. Wells, Author of ¢Kipps,’ 
etc. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


‘No Friend Like a Sister” By - 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Jevons. The Coal Question. An In- 
quiry Concerning the Progress of the 
Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion 
of our Coal-mines. By the late W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A. Edited by 
A. W. Flux, M.A. Third Edition, 
revised, 8vo. 10s. net. 

Wrixon. The Pattern Nation. By Sir 
Henry Wrixon, K.C., Author of 
‘Socialism,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 38. 
net. 


THEOLOGY 


St. Pavi.—Westcorr. Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The Greek 
Text with Notes and Addenda. By the 
late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sr. Jounn—Swere. The Apocalypse of 
St. Fohn. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
8vo. 158. 


CLASSICS 
Crassicat Series. New Vor. 
AristopHanes. The Frogs of Aristophanes. 
Edited with Introduction, Commentary 
and Critical Notes, by Professor T. G 
Tucker, Litt.D. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d 


Loxpon: MACMILLAN AND CO., Limrrep. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS for PRESENTS in Leather Bindings. 


The Golden Treasury Series. 
In Special Bindings. 


Cloth Elegant, with Gilt Back and Gilt Top. Pott 8vo. 2s, 6d. net per vol. 
Limp Leather. Full Gilt Back and Gilt Edges. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net per vol. 


Addison’s Essays. Locker-Lampson’s London 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Selected — Lyrics. 

Poems. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to 

Bacon’s Essays. Himself. 

Byron’s Poetry. Plato’s Republic. 

Campbell’s Poems. Poet’s Walk. 

Children’s Garland. lies Rossetti’s (Christina) Selected 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrics. Poems. 

The Christian Year. Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Cowper’s Poems. Shelley’s Poems. 

Golden Treasury of Songs and | Southey’s Poems. 

Lyrics. First Series. Tennyson’s in Memoriam. 
——— Second Series. Tennyson’s The Princess. 
Keats’ Poetical Works. Tennyson’s Idylis of the King. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. | Wordsworth’s Poems. 


The Globe Library. 
Green Leather Limp, Full Gilt Back and Gilt Edges, Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. With an Introduction by Mowbray Morris. 
Burns’s Complete Works. . Edited by Alexander Smith. 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard, H. Frank 
Heath, Mark H. Liddell, and W. S. McCormick. 


Cowper’s Poetical Works. Edited by Canon Benham. 

Dryden’s Poetical Works. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. Edited by Professor Masson. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. Edited by Professor Masson. 

Pepys’ Diary. With Introduction and Notes by G. Gregory Smith. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Dr. A. W. Ward. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. [Edited by Professor F. 'T. Palgrave. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. 





@ Spenser’s Complete Works. Eidited by R. Morris, and a Memoir by J. W. 


Hales, M.A. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works, 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, &6 THACKERAY. 


IN CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDINGS. 


Foolscap 8vo. India Paper. Limp Cloth, Gilt Tops. 2s, net each; or in 
Limp Leather, Gilt Tops. 3s, net each. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, Lrp, LONDON. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter.—Supported Solely by Voluntary Contributions. 





Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 





President—His Royal Highness THE Prince or Wates, K.G. Chairman—Sir Epwarp BirKBECck, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—Colonel Fitz-Roy Ciayton, V.P. Secretary—Cuares Dispin, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 

“ue Committee of Management of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution earnestly 

appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 280 Life- 
Boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency.. This can 
only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations and Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. The Committee are 
confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly hazard 
their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible means for carrying 
on their great work, they will meet with the entire approval of the people of this the 
greatest maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain, 
so that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the nation has 
always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 550 lives in 1905. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st December, 1905, 45,439. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels 
for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 20 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; by the 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440 Strand; by all the other Bankers in 
the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 








CHEAP EDITION. UNABRIDGED. 


LIFE OF GLADSTONE 


By John Morley. 2 vols. 10s. net. 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. ENCLAND’S BEST VALUE! 


RED 
WHITE BONCOLA 


« BLUE|| TEA 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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